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Perhaps it is most becoming for one who is about to travel there, to inquire 
and speculate about the journey thither; what kind we think it is. 
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PREFACE. 


Tuts is declared to be a practical age. Those 
who oftenest make the declaration, put the pres- 
ent in contrast with former days. Their point 
is, that the men of our day care little for specu- 
lation upon any truth not directly and imme- 
diately related to action. It is no longer a ques- 
tion of the origin of ideas, but of the use which 
can be made of them. How many spindles will 
an idea turn? how many pounds pressure to the 
inch will it sustain? how much time will it 
save? how much profit will it pay? ‘These are 
the questions of the present day; and these 
questions are designated practical. 


We have no controversy with any man who 
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wishes to avoid unproductive labor, and to make 
the most of his resources; but crave permission 
to affirm, that the highest practical wisdom is in 
looking beyond the accumulation of money, be- 
yond the treasures of natural science, and in cul- 
tivating an intimate acquaintance with a larger 
and a better life than that which so absorbs the 
energies of many of the ablest men among us. 
“ Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the 
man that getteth understanding; for the mer- 
chandise of it is better than the merchandise of 
silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold.” If 
there be a life to which our natural life is only 
as the porch is to the temple, it is surely not 
unwise to think of it; to inquire concerning its 
conditions; to get understanding of its merchan- 
dise; and to make our arrangements to lay up 
treasure there. In support of this, | may appeal ~ 
to Socrates, no less than to Solomon; to any 
man of sense, as readily as to any sect of Chris- 
tians. 

The philosophic among us regret that our 


citizens are so absorbed in business as to leave 
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themselves no leisure for philosophy. The re- 
ligious of all denominations agree in deploring 
the general want of relish for the momentous 
certainties, probabilities, and possibilities of the 
future. If, under these circumstances, any apol- 
ogy is needed, for inviting my fellow-citizens to 
ayrational consideration of the hopes of heaven 
which we all indulge, I beg to say, that I offer 
only that which has been under serious, patient, 
often-renewed, and long-continued consideration, 
for many years. And though the consideration 
has been a thousand times interrupted, my de- 
light in it has been exceeding great, and inde- 
scribably exhilarating, or consoling, as the occa- 
sion might bee 

I had hoped not to need, on sending this little 
book into the world, to apologize for not having 
smoothed away its roughnesses ; for not having, in 
all instances, clearly established the connections 
of its several parts; for not having first secured — 
a unity, which it visibly lacks, and the grace of 
readableness. But the book was written for 


those who, like the writer, never have an unmort- 
1* 
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gaged hour; and such will understand, that to 
remove its faults would require an amount of 
time, and of intellectual vigor, which the press- 
ure of business cares leaves little hope of com- 
manding. Something of serious thinking is pos- 
sible, even to those who seldom know an hour’s 
respite from the urgency of business; though it 
must be admitted that very small fractions of 
hours, at the weary end of laborious days, are 
not the most favorable to connected and profit- 
able thinking. 

Let it be accepted as the writer’s best endeavor 
to encourage thought of a better portion than 
this world offers. 


17 SoMERSET STREET, 
DECEMBER, 1856. 
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Stay a moment, Robert. 
David M’Cheyne will doubt that he is now in 
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CHAPTER I. 


POPULAR NOTIONS OF HEAVEN. 


‘Lord, let the angels praise thy name! 
Man is a foolish thing, — a foolish thing : 
Folly and sin play all his game; 
His house still burns, and yet he still doth sing, 
‘Man is but grass ; 
He knows it; fill the glass!’ 


«‘ How canst Thou brook his foolishness > 
Why, he ’ll not lose a cup of drink for Thee. 
Bid him but temper his excess ; 
Not he: he knows where he can better be, 
As he will swear, 
Than to serve Thee in fear.” 
HERBERT. 


 “Tnts day my brother has been five 
absent from the body and present with the Lord, 
and knows more, and loves more, than all earthly 
saints together.” 


2 


years 


None that knew 
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heaven; nor will those who believe the Bible 
deny that “to die 1s gain,” or question that his 
present are greatly superior to his former cir- 
cumstances. But the assertion that “he knows 
more, and loves more, than all earthly saints 
together” wants authority. 

“Nay, but I think it is an authorized conclu- 
sion. Is not heaven described as a glorious 
inheritance; as a world of light and of knowl- 
edge; as containing the throne of God and the 
Lamb; and as having no need of the sun nor of 
the moon to shine in it, because the glory of God 
lights it, and the Lamb is the light thereof?” 

Undoubtedly, all this is true; and David 
M’Cheyne’s condition is immeasurably improved. 
He has access to the Source of light and love, no 
longer subject to the impediments and disabilities 
of humanity. His knowledge and his love are 
pure. Your first remark opened a question as to 
the measure of knowledge and of love in heaven, 
—a practical and most important question. 

¢ But, can you doubt that attamments made in 
heaven are incomparably superior to those made 
here ?” 

I do not doubt it, in the least. But your re- 
mark implied far more than this; namely, that 
death immediately raises each Christian not only 
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to heaven, but to an eminence, in knowledge and 
in love, so great as quite to annihilate all com- 
parison of saints on earth with saints in heaven. 
Let us suppose that Elijah, Daniel, Paul, and 
John, were now living; and for David M’Cheyne 
we will substitute some believer of feeble faith, 
small intelligence, indolent habits, and “a consti- 
tution of soft, yielding, treacherous debility,” five 
years ago departed to heaven. Our supposition 
is of a true Christian, though a feeble one. 
Would you venture the assertion, He now knows 
more, and loves more, than Elijah, Daniel, Paul, 
John, and all earthly saints together? In one 
particular Death is the great leveller; he brings 
all men to the grave; he ushers each and every 
one, by the same portal, into the spiritual state ; 
but here his functions cease. He has no voice 
in the distribution of rewards; the Father hath 
kept these in his own power, and they will be 
eiven to those for whom they are prepared by 
him. For us the grave question is, Upon what 
principles does the preparation of the Father pro- 
ceed? ‘The prevailing notion appears to be, that 
even though men make shipwreck of life, and 
though trained swimmers may get some advan- 
tage in fording the Jordan of death, yet, for the 
rest, it will so turn out that—some on boards, and 
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_some on broken pieces of the ship, ike Paul and 
his fellows at Melita—they will all escape safe 
to land, and that God will then pour out his gifts 
on all, with lavish and indiscriminate munificence. 
Where is the warrant for such a notion as this? 
It is at war with good sense, reason, and revela- 
tion. It supposes God to have no preference, 
and man to have no motive for one kind of life 
rather than another. The unchanging character- 
istics of God, as he himself has revealed them 
to us, are arrayed in opposition to every such no- 
tion. But the notion goes further, and assumes 
that to shuffle off this mortal coil is all that is 
required to admit any true believer to the trium- 
phal chariot with horses of fire, in which he shall 
traverse the heavenly plains with the speed of 
light, rushing on to knowledge and to glory at a 
rate reducing all earthly acquisitions to utter 
insignificance. Let this notion become truth, and 
it annihilates God’s distinctive characteristics. 
His counsels from the beginning of the Bible to 
the end of it are to this effect: Take heed; be- 
ware; watch and pray; keep thy heart with all 
diligence; even the righteous shall scarcely be 
saved. He exhibits the highest standard, per- 
fect conformity to himself; and warns every 
Christian to take heed lest he fall short of it. 
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And yet, because it pleased Christ by the parable 
of the laborers in the vineyard to rebuke the 
presumptuous expectations of the Jews, and to 
teach them that God, if he pleases, may give sal- 
vation to the Gentiles at the eleventh hour, that 
God, in short, may give salvation to the most un- 
deserving, men hasten to draw an inference not in 
the least warranted by this parable, and abundantly 
rebutted elsewhere, that the feeblest and least 
faithful Christians shall have just as much of 
God’s favor and of the rewards of heaven as the 
most self-denying, laborious, and useful. Now, 
when you consider that that which identifies God 
to our apprehension is his unchangeable regard 
for the exercise. of loving-kindness, judgment, 
and righteousness in the earth, and that he de- 
lights in these, and in the most faithful exercise 
of these by all his creatures, it is more than 
plain that he must forfeit his own nature before 
he can countenance such a notion, or neutralize 
his own highest preferences by separating rewards 
from obedience, or by abandoning the principle 
of proportion so distinctly avowed in the declara- 
tion: “ Every man shall receive according to the 
deeds done in the body.” 

Popular notions about heaven run thus: “Ig- 
norance here is of no great account, as the very 

Q% 
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dawn of heaven will dispel it.” “ Habits, social, 
commercial, professional, even though uncouth 
or unamiable, provided they are not too bad for a 
‘Christian, are non-essential, for we shall leave 
those in the grave.” “Hach man’s duty in the 
way of preparation for heaven depends upon his 
social and professional position. To be an honest 
man, a generous man, and a gentleman, is an 
obligation common to all.” “ 'To be conversant 
with doctrines, to be a theologian and a philoso- 
pher, and to tell people what they must do to be 
saved, belongs to the clergy.” “To be absorbed 
in business is inseparable from the condition of 
all business men. Even the Bible tells us to be 
diligent in business, and promises that the man 
who is so, shall stand before kings.” “So, 


‘Let cares like a wild deluge come, 
And storms of sorrow fall, 
May I but safely reach my home, 
My God, my heaven, my all,’ 


it will all be right; I shall come out all right at 
last; and when I get to heaven I shall pick up 
ideas so fast, that really what little I may have 
lost in consequence of leaving my minister to do 
my thinking, feeling, converting, instructing, and 
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consoling, will be like the lost time which an 
express train makes up before you know it. 

My Christian duty is to be the ablest merchant, 
lawyer, or doctor in the city. Iam not perfect; 
and do not pretend to be. I have my faults, 
which I disapprove and mean to overcome ; but my 
belief is, that it is as well for each man to devote 
his strength to that forwhich he has a natural bias. 
Take advantage of nature. That is my theory. 
To be sure, this incessant pressure of business 
does sharpen one’s wits at the-expense of his 
sensibility; and it must be owned that these 
petty squabbles for place and money, and these 
unceasing skirmishes with other men’s sharp- 
nesses, do make me rather unpleasantly familiar 
with the idea that all mankind, outside my own 
set, are knaves, and to be circumvented and 
fenced out by all manner of means; but then it 
is consoling to reflect, that, by-and-by, we shall 
all get through, and, for my part, I’m ready to 
jump accounts with all mankind and call it 
square. They say that when we get to heaven 
there will be enough for all, and no need of fierce 
competition; and, really, heaven must be a fine 
place, and it will be a great relief to get out of 
this turmoil, and have done with strife. And, no 
doubt, everybody will be very civil. Of course I 
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should be glad to employ my intellect and my 
heart on more ennobling objects; but here Iam _ 
placed, in the providence of God, in the very 
thick of the contest for gain, environed by the 
crowding necessities of life, and compelled to 
move before the multitude, or be trampled on. 
To falter is to fail; to fail is to sacrifice my own 
family, and to involve my friends in one common 
ruin. I console myself with the reflection, that 
in heaven I shall both rest and also enter into 
the possessions which I cannot now acquire. 

But how is it with the more fortunate, who 
are exempt from this humiliating strife? You, 
at all events, have leisure and freedom to honor 
all the commands of God. You, surely, are 
giving all diligence to add to your faith a vigorous 
efficiency in the spiritual hfe; and to vigor a 
comprehensive knowledge of all your relations to 
God and man. You are mindful of temperance, 
patience, brotherly kindness, and charity. You 
are filled with love and pitiful consideration for 
the souls and bodies of your fellow-men. You, 
no doubt, spend your days and nights in 
alternate labors of love and studies in every 
department of knowledge auxiliary to the 
knowledge and use of heavenly wisdom. You 
are, no doubt, the Aarons who stand between the 
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living and the dead, your censers flaming with 
light and love, to arrest the plague of worldliness, 
and win your fellow-men to the humanities of a 
higher life. Hark to the answer! 

I am very sorry to be obliged to devote so 
many hours to the mere science of every-day life ; 
but the fact is, the demands of society are de- 
‘spotie. I must be civil to everybody, you know. 
And where is the use of flying in the face of 
conventional propriety? We must live as the 
respectable world live, or our influence is thrown 
away. Every-day life is a practical obligation, 
and not to be neglected. We must attend to 
these practical daily duties, live in peace and: 
good fellowship with our fellow-men, and then, 
when we have. done with earth, all will come 
right in heaven. 

But God, the God of heaven, our heavenly 
Father, whose are the heavenly mansions, who 
has prepared and who will assign these mansions, 
in all the revelations which he has made of him- 
self, offers not the slightest warrant for this facile 
persuasion, that he will not insist upon any 
strict conformity to those pious ways which men 
of taste cannot persuade themselves are essential. 
God insists on faith, —a principle which sets aside 
these immemorial appeals to human tribunals, 
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and makes constant reference to his judgment as 
being opposed to their decisions. God declares 
that without faith it is impossible to please him. 
Christ insists upon faith, and upon perseverance 
in faith. “If ye continue in my word, then are 
ye my disciples indeed.” He values works, too, 
and asserts that he who employs five talents well 
shall have authority over five cities; and that he 
that improves ten talents shall govern ten cities. 
Moreover, he looks on the heart and judges of 
man by his motives. He demands that man shall 
earnestly desire, and most vehemently labor, to 
lay up treasure in heaven. ‘“ Agonize to enter 
in at the strait gate; for many, I say unto you, 
will seek to enter in and shall not be able.” 

And he spoke many parables to inculcate and 
urge this lesson, declaring that the “ kingdom of 
heaven is like unto a treasure hid in a field; the 
which when a man hath found he hideth, and for 
joy thereof goeth and selleth all that he hath, 
and buyeth that field. Again, the kingdom of 
heaven is like unto a merchant-man selling goodly 
pearls, who, when he had found one pearl of 
great price, went and sold all that he had and 
bought it.’ He enforces the lesson in these 
words: “Set your affections on things above, not 
on things on the earth; for ye are dead, and 
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your life is hid with Christ nm God;” all which 
implies a life immeasurably removed from a con- 
fident assurance of the future, built solely upon 
presumption 

It is only of those who unmistakeably evince 
that their life is hidden with Christ, that he de- 
clares: “ When Christ, who is your life, shall 
appear, then shall ye also appear with him in 
glory.” 

It behoves us, then, to protest most earnestly 
against the notion, natural to man, that death 
and the resurrection will overcome all differences 
and level all inequalities. Equity in business 
transactions, honor and integrity between man 
and man, morality, propriety in deportment, 
and refinement of sensibility, have an appropriate 
place in God’s world, in man’s duty. But what 
and where is their appropriate place? The 
prevailing notion is, They constitute the best, 
because the most practical, the most appropriate, 
and the only reliable preparation for heaven. 

Few men are circumspective. Foster said of 
one who came under his observation: “ Mr. T.- 
sees religion not as a sphere but as a line, and it 
is the identical line in which he is moving. He 
is like an African buffalo, — sees right forward, 
but nothing on the right hand or the left. He 
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would not perceive a legion of angels or of devils 
at the distance of ten yards on the one side or the 
other.’ Fewer men are introspective. But our 
world is made up of the world without us and 
the world within us, and the man who knows 
but little of the one or of the other, where shall 
he stand when he attempts to look abroad upon 
that new heaven and that new earth wherein are 
to be found the perfect flower and fruit of every 
terrestrial germ?! The point of observation 
which commands the popular views of heaven is 
any one of the many little hills, appreciable as 
hills by those who live among them. ‘These hill- 
tops are variously designated, as Wealth, Re- 
spectability, Science, Poetic Imagination, Dignity, 
Magnanimity, Integrity, Amiability, Generosity, 
and the like. Can it be shown that heaven is 
visible from these eminences? Since the world 
began, attempts have been made to show it. 
Otuer plains beside Shinar have witnessed. labori- 
ous erections of towers whose tops were to reach, 
but never did reach, the heavens. 

Every one knows that a work of art should be 
regarded from the artist’s own point of observa- 
tion. . It were absurd in us, while occupying 
any other point, to pronounce upon the design, 
and upon its success, or want of it. That heaven 
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is visible from earth, we may fairly presume from 
the constant reference made to it in the Word of 
God; from the urgent solicitation addressed to 
us to look to it, to live for it, to lay up treasure 
in it; and from the commendation bestowed on 
those who have thus regarded it. No intelligent 
Christian will expect to gain a clear vision of 
heaven until he has unmistakeably attained the 
true point of observation. And there can be no 
more unwarranted or unfortunate assumption 
than that the position which chance, a heedless 
choice, or perverse self-will has bestowed on us, 
is the point from which earth, man, heaven, and 
God are to be regarded. Unfortunate, because 
such assumption precludes all earnest endeavors 
to find that which can be found only by earnest 
endeavors. No man wonders that the ship- 
master is careful to ascertain the precise variation 
of his chronometer. An accurate measure of 
time he must have, if he would know his geo- 
evaphical position, and save his gallant ship from 
wreck, and his brave crew from death. But men 
are often heard to wonder that so much is made — 
of man’s variations from rectitude, and that so 
many endeavors are made to compute the extent 
and influence of these variations. The accom- 


plished mechanic takes in hand the most perfect 
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uncompensated chronometer. When exposed to 
extremes of heat and cold, he finds it to vary 
eight minutes in a single day ; and, knowing how 
much depends upon overcoming as much of the 
variation as he may, and upon ascertaining with 
complete exactitude what variation remains to be 
allowed for, never relaxes his toil till he has pro- 
duced an instrument which may be taken from 
the equator to the poles, and home again, with 
the variation of two seconds only in the entire 
voyage. So much is done to make sure that man 
shall find land just where he is looking for it. 
Meanwhile serious, earnest, devout men and 
women content themselves with wondering that 
they see so little of heaven, while they are 
scarcely at the pains to make sure of knowing 
where to look for it. They rest in the illusory 
notion that Death’s office is to overcome all 
ignorance, level all inequalities, remove every 
hinderance, and at once introduce all sincere 
lovers of God to the equal enjoyment of one 
common heaven. It is well worth while to 
undertake, with affectionate earnestness, to de- 
monstrate that this is a most unwarranted, most 
unreliable anticipation, and such as can, by no 
possibility, be realized. Heaven is certaimly the 
eift of God; nevertheless each man’s heaven, in 
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no uncertain sense, will be of his own creating ; 
for thus it is written; “ Behold I come quickly, 
and my reward is with me, to give to every man 
according as his works shall be.” 

Our heavenly Father has made man’s happi- 
ness, both for this life and the next, to be insep- 
arably contingent upon his own choice. It is 
not reason, but a blind infatuation, that prompts 
the sluggish to anticipate an equal inheritance 
with the diligent. As well reason that in giving 
animal life to man, God has bestowed an equal 
experience of physical strength; that, in giving 
reason to all, he has made all men equally intel- 
lhgent; that, in giving equal powers to many, he 
has included equal diligence in the use of those 
powers ; that he has left man quite free to choose, 
and yet necessitated all men to choose wisely, to 
labor diligently, and to attain equal results. 
As well anticipate muscular strength and ruddy 
health, intelligent and genial life, for the slug- 
eard and the intemperate, because he inhabits 
the world in common with the industrious, stu- 
dious, temperate, and benevolent, as anticipate a ; 
common and equal inheritance in heaven for men 
of every measure of regard for their Heavenly 
Father’s will, for men of endless diversity in the 
measure of their industry in his service. 
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We hear mention made of “the lost arts,” 
and regret expressed that knowledge once pos- 
sessed by man is lost, and cannot be recovered. 
The lovers of architectural beauty bewail the 
Parthenon, and sigh for the temples of Jupiter, 
Venus, and Minerva, long since crumbled to 
dust. Laborious attempts have been made to 
produce an ideal restoration of these departed ’ 
glories; and men have prayed for an inspiration 
from above, that they might succeed in sketching 
forms so beautiful as to deserve to have been 
those forms of which ruins only now remain. I 
would not venture to affirm that men thus em- 
ployed are not well employed. They serve their 
generation in their favorite sphere more or less 
usefully. But do they not bespeak our candor 
for another class of students ; those, namely, who 
would fain recover and exhibit to our admiration 
a lost Paradise ? 

Should the Parthenon, in fact, be verified, the 
result would be, indeed, a pleasing contribution 
to our treasures of taste; but would it add to the 
comfort of daily life? or strengthen us for duty ? 
or stimulate our exertions and anticipations for 
the future ? , 

The restoration of heaven to its just aspect in 
our contemplation is certainly worthy of our 
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most assiduous endeavors. But why, it may be 
said, why mention heaven as though it had been 
lost from its just place in our regards? [I an- 
swer, because, from the concurrent testimony of 
all intelligent believers, it has been thus lost. 
Ask whom you will, “ How much do you know 
of heaven?” and the ingenuous answer will be, 
“Very little.’ Often it will be added, “I am 
sorry to be obliged to confess it.” 

I have often thought I should like to select a 
considerable number of thoughtful persons, rep- 
resentative men and women, from various posi- 
tions in life, and record, from their own lips, 
answers to the question: “ What is your most 
interesting thought of heaven?” I did, in fact, 
make a limited experiment of this sort, and will 
give you the result. The first replied: “O, it’s 
the child’s.idea of all standing up and singing.” 
The next raised his eyes to the ceiling, and 
exclaimed: “ Pearly gates, transparent golden 
streets, the river of life, and ceaseless praise; all 
figures of speech. Paul saw, and could not 
speak. John was about to write, but was com-° 
manded to seal it up.’ Good old Dr. B. replied: 
“ When I think of character, it is to be like 
Christ. When I think of the astronomy and 


geography of heaven, I don’t know anything at 
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all about it. We shall be free from sin and per- 
fectly serve God.” Another made answer: “'The 
presence of Christ, and the sense of the wonderful 
erace in his coming into our world; that he died 
for me; and, above all, the wonder I shall feel 
to find myself there.” Another said: “ My most 
interesting thought of heaven is of rest; of free- 
dom from sin and from the fear of sinning.” Dr. 
J. replied: “That I shall have put off a body that - 
constantly tempts to sm; that I shall worthily 
love and perfectly serve my Lord and Saviour ; 
and that my powers shall no longer be restrained 
by weakness, feebleness, and ignorance.” One 
more, and the last, answered: “ My life has been 
one of ceaseless and wearying toil, with much 
weakness, and my first and constant thought is 
of rest.” 

From the testimony of these few witnesses, it 
plainly appears that expectations of heaven are 
much modified by the daily experiences, and 
especially by the natural and cultivated desires, 
of every individual. And yet it is also demon- 
strable that heaven must have an existence of its 
own, with absolute, and not merely relative or 
figurative, characteristics. Heaven will doubtless 
be adapted to men; but heaven will still exist, 
though some men shall refuse to enter it. How 
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shall we come to a knowledge of heaven as 
it is? 

Intelligent perceptions and anticipations of 
heaven must spring solely from what God has 
done, or from what he has said, or from both. 
And, first, as to what God has done. If his 
creation originated in the design to express him- 
self, equally sure is it that he must have in- 
tended to impress and instruct man, the chief 
spectator, the creature most nearly interested in 
the exhibition. Truly we ought to endeavor to 
see all that is thus offered to our observation, 
lest we shall seem to despise the Great Benefac- 
tor, and the instruction he must have intended 
to bestow on all who care to have it. 


“ How much is to be done! My hopes and fears 
Start up alarmed, and o’er life’s narrow verge 
Look down. On what? a fathomless abyss, 

A dread eternity! how surely mine!” 


CHAPTER TI. 


RATIONAL INQUIRIES ABOUT HEAVEN. 


‘‘ Beyond the flight of time, 
Beyond the reign of Death, 
There surely is some blessed clime, 
Where life is not a breath; 
Nor life’s affections transient fire, 
Whose sparks fly upward and expire.” 
MontTGoMErRY. 


To inquire is rational, because God offers 
heaven to man. To inquire rationally is possi- 
ble, because God appeals to man as rational, and 
offers argument in confirmation and in elucida- 
tion of his invitations and his promises. ‘The 
intelligent inquirer for the characteristics of an 
existence to be inherited by the possessors of this 
present life will, by a logical necessity, begin 
with a careful analysis of the present life and its 
conditions. He will do this, because he already 
possesses certain truths which he is sure are not 
local, but general; not ephemeral, but eternal ; 
not accidental, but fundamental. Thus he knows, 
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for example, that God, the Creator, is an intelli- 
gent, consistent, unchangeable Being. If God 
were not intelligent, it were useless to inquire 
about his future or extra-mundane arrangements, 
because we could not count upon his discerning 
sufficient reasons for any course of procedure. 
If he were an inconsistent being, then, though he 
might discern, he might not be swayed by those 
reasons. If he were changeable, then that which 
pleases and sways him to-day, might not to-mor- 
row; whence all forecasting of the future would 
be futile. 

We begin, then, by inquiring, What demon- 
stration has God made to man objectively; that 
is to say, in the outward creation? “For the 
invisible things of him, from the creation of the 
world, are clearly seen; bemg understood by the 
things that are made.” 

The material world, as the work of God, would 
be interesting to us, though all its features were 
simply superficial, literal, and final; by which I 
mean, even though there were nothing in its ele- 
ments beyond their immediate adaptation to the 
pressing wants of man and beast. How much 
more interesting then, when, upon examination, 
we discover these more gross and palpable con- 
tributions to our common and most pressing 
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wants to be but as the bread and meat bestowed 
on starved bodies, in comparison, with countless 
and boundless expressions of the tenderest sen- 
sibility lavished upon intelligent, appreciating 
souls. 

We find, everywhere, beauty and utility con- 
jomed. We find thought and feeling inhabiting 
inflexible facts, as the soul dwells with the body. 
The eye, the instructed eye, is never weary 
of seeing, nor the ear of hearing. or each of 
the senses an inexhaustible provision has been 
made. An hour’s ride takes me to scenes of. 
ineffable beauty. I gaze with admiration on the 
trees, the beautiful trees, which I find in great 
numbers and of many kinds. For the time I am 
absorbed in them. Flowers are emblems; beau- 
tiful emblems, indeed, of all beautiful thoughts 
and things. ‘The trees take higher ground; they 
are not types; they aspire to a loftier admira- 
tion ; they havea personality of their own. They 
raise their heads, and stretch their giant arms to 
the heavens. The flowers brook confinement; a 
little pot of earth and a greenhouse meet their 
wants. They are ephemeral, and claim no pe- 
culiar affinity with hills, and dells, and rocks; 
nor yet with light, and shade, and clouds. 
The trees stand forth to view as a visible and 


Or 
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indispensable part of the great whole. And how 
curious it is to watch the graceful creatures, 
varying and changing their garb, not only with 
the season, but with the hours of the day, and 
always in exquisite harmony with all about them. 
There are their morning and evening shadows, 
shortening or lengthening to the view; their 
dense shade under the meridian sun; and their 
gauze and lace work, of every texture, displayed 
against the sky at evening. Upon the hills they 
present one appearance; in the dells and vales — 
another. Sometimes they present a barrier to 
the view, beyond which all is doubtful or un- 
known ; huge genii keeping the portals of knowl- 
edge, screening from superficial observers the 
solemn mysteries of the future and the pro- 
found.. Again their spreading branches indulge 
us with glimpses of the sky, or of the distant 
fields and hills. Stroll upon the plain, and you 
find every various form portrayed, and even 
minutest sprigs and tiny leaves pencilled in per- 
fect relief against the deep blue sky. Mount the 
hills, and these same trees are seen nestling 
down in soft repose among the beautiful evening 
clouds, or the purple and rosy haze. In ap- 
proaching Niagara Falls, over an elevated plain, 
one is astonished by the discovery of a billowy 
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ocean of tree-tops,—an immense sea of foliage, 
buoyant of thoughts, if not of ships, and a realm 
of faerie. Reclining in the grateful shade of 
sympathetic trees, philosophers have sought out 
fundamental principles, poets have breathed ten- 
derest inspirations, Christians have prayed fer- 
vently and poured out boundless praise to God. 
Through those perforated canopies many a new- 
born soul has gazed with ecstasy upon the starry 
elories of a new-found God, swelling with an 
- unutterable sympathy with the great Creator of 
the universe, which he has striven in vain to 
express or understand. It is an earnest of the 
future, higher, heavenly state. 

It has been well said, “An undevout astrono- 
mer is mad;” but this is not more true of one 
who looks upon the stars, than of the man who 
looks undevoutly upon any of all the works of 
God. ‘The heavens, indeed, declare his glory, and 
the firmament showeth his handiwork; but day 
unto day, and all that is seen under the light of 
day, uttereth speech of the great Creator, and 
showeth knowledge of him to those who thirst 
for such knowledge. But how few receive this 
knowledge! How few rise from nature up to 
nature’s God! ‘The very exuberance of our abun- 
_ dance is perverted by man to deaden his sensi- 
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bility to the goodness and the skill which be- 
stows it. Most men are slow to learn the neces- 
sity of separating one’s self from the unthinking 
consciousness of all things, to an undistracted, 
an absorbed, an appreciating, and a profitable 
examination of some one item of truth. ‘This is, 
in no small part, the reason why men receive such 
slight impression of God from the contemplation 
of his works. There is hope of the man who will 
separate himself to the studious and prolonged 
contemplation of any one thing, be it a spider's 
web or a butterfly’s wing, a shrub, a stone, a ray 
of light, a shade of color, or a breath of air. We 
hold in high estimation the man who has searched 
out for us the movements of the planets and the 
laws by which they are governed. We honor 
the botanist who has classified the plants, the 
naturalist who has given us the history of the 
beasts and of the birds of America and of other 
lands, the mineralogist and the conchologist 
who have bestowed their studious days upon the 
earth and the sea, and have disclosed to us the 

interesting facts belonging to their several de-_ 
partments of science; but our chief obligation to 
them is, that they contribute to illustrate the 
truth of God’s testimony, that “The soul of the 


diligent shall be made fat;” that he who will 
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strive for knowledge shall have knowledge, and 
shall have the blessed and invaluable fruits of 
knowledge, in whatever department he will com- 
pletely enlist his energies, and, preéminently, that 
his diligent inquiries concerning heaven shall be 
abundantly rewarded. 

When God had completed ae creation, he 
surveyed the whole and pronounced it very good. 
It answered the Divine ideal. An intelligent 
mind, in surveying any creation, immediately 
inquires for the ideal. It scrutinizes the work, 
endeavoring to discern the thought, the scheme, 
the aim of the Creator. It looks to find the evi- 
dence of these in the work itself, in the uses to 
which it is found applicable, in its adaptation to 
any person, place, or thing. In studying the. 
material world, our principal discovery is of God, 
the source of all. We gaze, we muse, we won- 
der, and are silent. We have found an ultimate 
truth. We know but just enough to know that 
“we cannot by searching find out God;” that 
“we cannot know the Almighty to perfection.” 
We are ready to inquire, Whence came God? 
Our only answer comes, “ He is.” Of his pre- 
vious existence we are wholly ignorant. Of what 
he may be in relation to other worlds we know 
nothing. What he is in his relations to us we 
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hope to discover by what he says and does. We 
find that we ourselves exist by his will. Instinc- 
tively we inquire, What are the characteristics 
of that will? and, How know I for how long, or 
upon what terms, it will continue my existence ? 
It is plain then, that, as expectants of heaven, 
of a new heaven, wherein dwelleth righteousness, 
we have the deepest interest in the visible 
creation whose history commences in the first 
chapter of Genesis. Every creator reveals him- 
self in his creations; in this respect God made 
every creature in his own image. Trom accurate 
discoveries of what God is, we derive reliable 
inferences as to what he will do. 


CHAPTER III. 


CRE ATL ON: LO°B DE CT DW ae 


‘«‘ This is the bud of being, the dim dawn, 
The twilight of our day, the vestibule.”’ 
Youne. 


«The great book of nature has been the music of gentle and pious minds 
in all ages; it is the poetry of all human nature to read in it a figurative 
sense, and to find therein correspondences and symbols of the spiritual 
world.’ — CoLERIDGE. 


Answer to rational inquiries about heaven is, 
first of all, to be sought in the works of the 
Creator, already offered to our contemplation. 

1. Beginning with the world without, we find, 
at once, that he was a true witness, as well as a 
true poet, who announced, as the result of his 
own inquiry, that order is heaven’s first law. 

For the single purpose now in view, we need 
not pause to investigate the wonderful disclosures 
of the geologist. It suffices to admit that, “ In 
the beginning, God created the heaven and the 
earth.” ‘The earth thus first presented to our 
notice was shapeless and unfurnished ; a chaos of 
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materials, shrouded in darkness. “ And God said, 
Let there be light, and there was light.” Here is 
the beginning of a constitution and course of 
~ nature; and, in this first act, there is a revelation 
of the immutable Creator: “and God saw the 
light that it was good;” good in its place and 
for his purposes; good, as a part of that well- 
ordered creation which already existed in the 
Divine Mind, and which he was about to embody 
in this material world; good, because all his 
subsequent creations would be well fitted to it; 
good, as an eternal symbol of himself to the 
intelligent creatures he was about to call into 
eyistence, of his willingness to be seen and 
known, of his purity, transparency, kindliness, 
beauty, and joy. The light was good, in short, 
because God willed it such, and made it such. 

He made the darkness, also, good in its place; 
and he separated the one from the other by an 
immutable order. He made an orderly gradation 
from brightest light to deepest darkness; and he 
made the soul of man to experience great delight | 
in marking the orderly transitions. from the one 
extreme to the other. 

There may be something of a general and 
superficial satisfaction, to the least cultivated 


mind, in the contemplation of the material cre- 
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ation without regard to cause or system; but he 
who has learned to look beneath the surface, has 
an intelligent and deep delight in the perceptible 
subordination of every object to Heaven's order. 
Such an observer is privileged not only to de- 
light in pleasing resemblances, but also in the 
discernment of those intrinsic and unchangeable 
distinctions which, under the Divine order, pre- 
serve and defend the identity of every class of 
objects. He has “looked upon the foundations 
of the earth and the measures thereof;” “the 
doors which shut up the sea;” its springs and 
its depths; he has “ entered into the treasures of 
the snow, and found the father of the rain.” He 
tracks the steps of “ him who binds the sweet i- 
fluences of Pleiades, and who looses the bands of 
Orion.” He studies his ordinances, and rejoices 
to discern the order and method of his kingdom ; 
he marks the instinct of the lon “to hunt for 
prey and fill the appetite of his young ;” and the 
wisdom and assiduity of the raven to provide 
food “when his young ones cry unto God, and 
_ wander for lack of meat.” He finds that there is 
“atime for the wild goats of the rock to bring 
forth, and a number for the months which they 
fulfil.’ He notes that “the unicorn will not 


serve him;” and that he cannot “trust him,_ 
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because his strength is great.” He admires “ the 
goodly wings of the peacock,’ and wonders at 
every “ostrich hardened against her young, 
because God has deprived her of wisdom, and 
made her without understanding.” He reveres 
the ordinance, which, by withholding wisdom, 
subjects to man the creature “which lifteth up 
herself on high, and scorns the horse and his 
rider.” The horse, the hawk, and the eagle 
prance and wheel about him; and even behemoth 
and leviathan are not excused from testifying to 
the order which their subservience extols. — Job, 
chaps. 38 to 41. 

Order is found to pervade all things. Classifi- 
cation distributes, and the Divine appointment 
controls, every item in God’s creation. Not only 
did God scatter the darkness, gather the waters, 
and consolidate the earth, but he enriched the 
_ soil, watered the ridges, settled the furrows, made 
it soft with showers, and blessed the springing 
thereof. Well might David say: “'Thou crownest 
the year with thy goodness; thy paths drop fat-. 
ness; they drop upon the pastures of the wil- 
derness, and the little hills rejoice on every side. 
The pastures are clothed with flocks; the valleys 
also are covered over with corn; they shout for 


joy; they also sing.” _— 
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God made, first, the more comprehensive 
divisions; heaven and earth, land and water, 
darkness and light, heat and cold. Under these 
he arranged lesser divisions, and subdivisions in- 
finite, through all which order reigns. 

The invisible atmosphere and the gases obey 
this law. The clouds, even, with all their seem- 
ing lawlessness, know their times and seasons, 
their form, substance, colors, motions, elevation, 
and depression. . Geology uncovers to us the 
marvellous adhesion to an orderly arrangement 
of successive layers of earth, and formations of 
rocks. The naturalist performs the like service 
in explaiing to us the peculiarities of the flowers, 
and shrubs, and trees; of the fishes, beasts, and 
birds. 

Now, our future heavenly home may, for ought 
we know, be in one planet or another ; in Jupiter, 
Saturn, Herschel, or the Sun, which, if either, is 
not revealed; but this fundamental, governing 
principle of the Creator’s first or natural creation, 
order, is revealed And to him who exercises 
himself to have always a soul in harmony with 
his God, it is revealed, not as a dry abstraction, 
but as a living’ principle of deepest interest, as a_ 
common bond of imperishable strength. The 
revelation acquaints him with one unchangeable 
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trait of character, in the cultivation of which he 
is sure of endearing himself to his God, and of 
preparing himself to reign with him in heaven. 
This revelation ennobles man’s daily avocations, 
as offering aids for the cultivation of order; a 
plant which becomes the more vigorous and 
enduring for having to encounter heat and cold, 
rains and stormy winds, in short, antagonism in 
every form. Every day’s experience of the well- 
ordered mind is of conflict with men and things 
out of place, time, proportion, reason, morality, 
and religion. It is a successful conflict, out of 
which the combatant comes with both increased 
executive power and increased capacity for hap- 
piness. 

2. We find in God’s creation a successive de- 
_ velopment, a kind of endless renewal of creation. 
This is a living, breathing order, with a voice of 
ineffable interest, speaking God’s pity toa dying 
world: “'To everything there is a season.” In 
the opening spring all nature wakes to life. The 
trees and shrubs bud and blossom. ‘The flowers 
put on their beautiful array to gladden thé eye, 
and the birds pour out their melody to thrill the 
ear and ravish the soul. With deepest interest 
we watch the swelling buds, the opening flowers, 
their mantling hues changing under our observa- 
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tion from lightest tints to deepest dyes. With 
wonder,-as well as with admiration, we mark with 
what fidelity to its kind the oak develops its 
peculiar leaf; the maple, the elm, the birch, the 
walnut, and all the trees of the wood. And not 
only that each is faithful to its genus, but also to 
its species. We marvel at the yearly, and even 
at the monthly, renewed developments of animal 
instincts, both as peculiar to their several kinds 
and also as fitted to the changing seasons. We 
mark the change in the whole aspect of the land- 
scape. Each spring, emerging from a wintry 
waste, and almost from a chaos of elements, we 
enter a new creation. ‘The change is not alone 
in the surface of the earth; the atmosphere is 
renewed. Tree from human vanity, yet not dis- 
daining human admiration, the blue heavens 
vary their ever-beautiful attire endlessly, dis- 
covering ever wonderous skill in assembling, dis- 
tinguishing, blending, and harmonizing forms and 
colors of every shape and shade, inspiring,. by 
turns, Intensest enthusiasm and deepest humility, 
utter despair, profound peace, and triumphant — 
hope. If some men may be justly reproached as 
“ living in the: clouds,’ more may be blamed that 
they have none but the lowest utilitarian refer- 
ence to them. Such men put a very literal con- 
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struction upon the admonition: “ He that regard- 
eth the clouds shall not reap.” God’s clouds, in 
common with all his works, deserve our very 
attentive consideration. He uses them as em- 
blems. He invites our attention to morning 
clouds ; also toa morning without clouds. He 
says his faithfulness and his truth reach to the 
clouds; he maketh the clouds his chariot; and 
those who love the king will lose no opportunity 
of admiring his chariot. He cometh with clouds ; 
and, at the end of the world, his saints shall be 
caught up into the clouds to meet the Lord in 
the air. 

The clouds are very life-lke. While they 
obey natural laws, how unlike is their obedience 
to the obedience, equally entire, of the dull, inert 
rock. ‘They traverse the heavens in all direc- 
tions, under ever-varying aspects, by day and by 
night, in every form of beauty, so quietly, SO 
eracefully portraying the kindness, the tender- 
ness, and the skill of the Creator. There is in 
their obedience to God’s natural laws a sem- 
blance of virtue; moving sometimes slowly, 
then swiftly, and then again reposing in all the 
undisturbed dignity of the everlasting hills, and 
yet, apparently, mere flakes of vapor which a 
breath might blow away. I will not assert that 
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they possess intelligence; but they are nearer 
heaven than we, and have a peculiar attraction ; 
are load-stars, in fact, for loving souls. 

. Dare we attempt to speak of the evening sky ? 
The evening hour is a spiritual hour. It makes 
a personal and close appeal. What exquisite 
gentleness is embodied and expressed in its gra- 
dations and shades of colors. There are emblems 
in the western sky, at and after sunset, running 
over a scale of sentiment from the slightest to 
the most profound. There is a coy, retreating 
beauty in the fading colors, which will not per- 
mit itself to be arrested, but which enchains its 
votary, allures him to heavenly contemplation, 
and glides away, he is sure, to the spirit land. 
How unworldly is that evening sky! How truly 
modest is its drapery of clouds, be the colors 
what they may! How graceful, how refined, 
how courteous, how quiet! no display, no clamor, 
no rudeness. ‘There is something higher and 
nobler than mere contour or symmetry of form 
and features; a purity of atmosphere, an exalta- 
tion of excellence, a beauty undimmed by the 
defilements of earth. In cloud scenery we find 
an endless renewal of creation. With such 
measure of resemblance as permits us to use the 
terms cloudlike and natural, there are varieties 
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and diversities so many and so great as to enjoin 
a modest hesitancy to affirm almost any repre- 
sentation to be untrue to nature. The watchful 
observer catches, in every season, many an exhi- 
bition of beauty which appears to him not only 
new, but, he is ready to declare, unparalleled by 
any of equal brilliancy or other excellence. 

To the calm and peace of the summer eve, to 
the zephyrs which cool the heated veins of youth 
and soothe the cares of age, succeed the strong 
winds which rend the mountains, the wailing 
blasts which shriek out nature’s dirge for the 
dying year. 

In all these aspects of the natural world, there 
is both an appeal of exquisite tenderness to man’s 
present susceptibility, and a foreshadowing of 
future presentations to a susceptibility which, by 
each day’s experience, is being, and will be, 
immeasurably enlarged. 

3. The survey of God’s creation offers to our 
notice an inexhaustible supply of materials placed 
at man’s disposal. Such is man’s nature that he . 
cannot be happy without ample, agreeable, and 
varied occupation for his faculties. Not many 
years since two gentlemen, somewhat advanced 
in life, and possessed of ample property, were 


passing through Beacon Street. One of them 
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said to the other: “ Mr. , how in the world do 
you manage to keep off the blues?” “ By keep- 
ing myself eternally employed,’ was the prompt 
reply. “If I did not do that I should be utterly 
miserable.” He adhered to his principle, and 
lived to a good old age. The inquirer took his 
own life. Has it never occurred to you to notice 
with what ceaseless pains-taking you plan, week 
by week, day by day, hour by hour, agreeable 
occupation for your own faculties? Did you 
never, when a child, beguile the unutterable 
tediousness of an hour in church with a penknife, 
a crooked pin, or a rabbit made with your hand- 
kerchief ¢ 

God himself is unceasingly active, His dis- 
tinguishing attributes are such as imply and 
demand ceaseless occupation. In this respect 
man appears to have been made in God’s image. 
Our universal experience testifies to this con- 
clusion. When, therefore, I invite attention to 
an inexhaustible supply of materials placed at — 
man’s disposal, do I not present a most unequiyv- 
ocal indication of care for his happiness ? 

What a range is here: from worlds to atoms ; 
from microscopic discoveries in a drop of water, 
to telescopic revelations among the stars; in the 
straight and narrow way of mathematics, and in 
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the illimitable -regions of fervid imagination. 
We walk abroad in June to breathe the vernal 
air; we snuff the fragrance of the fields and 
flowers; we rejoice in the green grass, in the 
leafy fulness of the hedge, in the wide-spread- 


ing foliage of the trees. It occurs to us how 
many leaves go to make up the grateful shadow 
of a single tree, and with what wonderful 
rapidity they have rushed into existence, in a 
few short weeks. We extend our walk beyond 
the cultivated fields, and, roaming. through pas- 
ture lands and wilder woods, we muse over the 
innumerable wild flowers, and the countless 
varieties of twig, and trunk, and leaf, instinct 
with wisdom, and more glorious than Solomon in 
beautiful array; and, considering that not one in 
a million of all these beautiful creations will ever 
arrest the eye of man, we exclaim: “O, Lord, 
how manifold are thy works! In wisdom hast 
thou made them all; the earth is full of thy 
riches!” And, .turning from our lofty hills to 
look out upon the broad Atlantic, we continue 
the strain: “So is this great and wide sea, 
wherein are things creeping innumerable, both 
small and great.” On every side, and in every 
department of nature, animate and inanimate, we 
are overwhelmed by the inexhaustible abundance 
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and variety of objects. We are impressed by the 
discovery that the activity of the human intellect _ 
has opened such ample volumes of knowledge, 
not only in the several grand departments of 
science, but in so many of the lesser divisions, 
that an individual can no longer pretend to keep 
himself equally informed in every department of 
knowledge with the devotee to those several de- 
partments. The geologist kindles with enthusi- 
asm at the discoveries opening upon his delighted 
eyes, as, year after year, he pursues his investiga- 
tions. Just as eager is the chemist, the botanist, 
the artist, the astronomer, the naturalist, the 
mental and moral philosopher, the historian 
and the antiquary. ‘These all bring yearly con- 
tributions to the common stock, enlarging the 
area of human knowledge. very fresh observa- 
tion renews within us the conviction that our 
Creator has an inexhaustible store of material 
for the human mind to work upon, and includes 
the assurance that, howsoever great may be the 
enlargement of our powers, God’s resources will 
still immeasurably transcend them. We observe 
that we are formed, fashioned, and stamped the 
creatures we are found to be, by the very using 
_ of the materials with which God has surrounded 
us; and we are irresistibly impelled to embrace, 
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as a fundamental idea of heaven and of heavenly 
felicity, a boundless receptivity, and an equally 
boundless provision of objects to be received. A 
vigorous, healthful, Christianized soul can have 
no sympathy with any ideas of an idle, inefficient 
heaven. It is the delight of such a soul, in its 
present life, to turn all things to the best account, _ 
to use materials, to develop resources, to achieve 
results. Such an one readily comprehends that 
the apostle James is not more Christian than 
philosophic, when he exclaims: “ My brethren, 
count it all joy when ye fall into divers trials; 
knowing that the trying of your faith worketh 
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patience ;” and patient endurance of trial work- 
eth experience, a kind of experience fruitful of 
hope, solid and legitimate, and not to be disap- 
pointed. 

Sir Isaac Newton’s intense and prolonged 
study of dry mathematics made him receptive, not 
alone of extent and quantity, but of innumerable 
ideas which had never else found a place in 
his soul. Paul’s experience—five times recelv- 
ing forty stripes save one, thrice. beaten with 
rods, once stoned, thrice shipwrecked ; his many 
journeyings, in perils of water, in perils of rob- 
bers, in perils by his countrymen, in perils by 
the heathen,-in perils in cities, in perils in the 
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wilderness, in perils among false brethren; his 
weariness and painfulness; his watching often ; 
his hunger, thirst, and fastings often; his cold 
and nakedness; and, superadded to all of these, 
his care of all the churches—taught him not 
only to endure hardness as becometh a good sol- 
dier, but immeasurably enlarged his receptivity of 
all related ideas. And how much this may mean 
can be guessed only by those who have been 
similarly disciplined. What it was to him, tran- 
spires in his exclamation: ““O, ye Corinthians, 
our mouth is open to you, our heart is enlarged! 
.... Be ye also enlarged.” John Foster took 
cognizance of the abundance of materials with 
which we are surrounded, bewailed the insensi- 
bility in which so much of life is passed, and 
sighed and prayed for ‘‘an atmosphere of exten- 
sive consciousness,” that he might not fail to take 
all God offers. 

4, God’s present creation is full of beauty, 
elegance, and grace. Each and every one of all 
its countless forms of beauty is felt to be both 


ephemeral and typical. It offers itself to us as a - 


type, not as a prototype; as an emblem of the 
beauty, elegance, and grace to be possessed at a 
future day. Nowhere can one look about him 
without discovering the most beautiful objects 
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upon which to feast the eye. In every depart- 
ment of observation, the attentive observer is 
enraptured with the exquisite beauty of God's 
works. The naturalist, peering through his 
microscope, arrests his prolonged gaze at the 
wing of the fly, or the eye of the bee, to assure 
us that no words can do justice to the beauty of 
these objects. He expatiates with delight upon 
the grace and delicacy of the lines, upon the 
peculiarities of the texture, upon the complete 
and perfect finish of the objects of his examina- 
tion. The botanist can never weary of studying 
the countless beauties of the flowers. He has an 
intense relish for their resemblances and con- 
trasts. By long-continued attention he has 
learned to discriminate with nicety, and therefore 
delights in each of those beautiful peculiarities 
of color, form, and texture, which escape the 
‘notice of the uninstructed observer. Those only 
are able to speak becomingly of God’s works who 
have made those works their attentive and long- 
continued study. Of this fact the great multi- - 
tude of mankind are profoundly unconscious. 
Because, like the impassive mirror, their eye is 
able to receive the forms of surrounding objects, 
they firmly believe their souls receptive of all the 
beautiful ideas those objects were made to 
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suggest. It behooves the candidate for a joyous 
and affecting anticipation of heavenly felicity, 
speedily to assure himself, not only that the great 
Creator has unlimited resources, but that he has 
already, and in this present world, made an 
unlimited investment of those resources for man’s 
present instruction and delight. It becomes him 
to make unceasing prayer to God to open his 
eyes, to unstop his ears, to enlarge his under- 
standing, to enhance his sensibility, in fine, to 
give him the full benefit of that Divine intima- 
tion : “To as many as received him, to them gave 
he power to become the sons of God.” 

5. ‘The last discovery which I shall mention as 
consequent upon an attentive survey of God’s 
natural creation, is of a genial kindliness pervad- 
ing all things; a blessing so obviously intentional 
that no attentive, rational, and candid observer 
can fail to see that it is intentional. Benevolence 
and beneficence are everywhere embedied in crea- 
tion. Begin where you will; if you like, with 
yon cloud in the west, no longer glowing with 
the golden hues which a moment since you were 
dreading to lose, as a loss of beauty for which 
you could never be indemnified. See you not 
that, in the absence of that gay gilding, you are 
more susceptible to the impression of its exquisite 
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softness of texture, and of the ethereal delicacy 
of those shades which can be felt with an unut- 
terable tenderness. Regard it, if you will, as the 
last, lingering friend, hovering, not over the 
erave of buried hopes, sombre though the livery 
be, but straining its gaze after departed bright- 
ness, fondly cherishing all pleasant mementoes of 
the past, and entwining them with auspicious 
omens of to-morrow. Have you not a thousand 
times sought and found in the western sky a 
respite from the cares of life, a balm for a chafed 
spirit, a cordial for a weary one? Have not the 
whispers of Divine love fallen upon your spirit 
from the clouds, like dew upon the grass, in the 
cool of the day? Have you not discovered that 
almost every variety of cloud scenery has a pecu- 
larity and power of appeal to your sensibility 
which is all its own ? 
| Listen to the music of the birds, which makes 
returning day joyous and gladsome, as when the 
morning stars sang together and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy. Listen to any of the sounds - 
of nature, and mark how accordant God has 
made them to the various moods and movements 
of the soul. Morning sounds are sharp, shrill, 
and stimulating. Evening sounds are low, soft, 
and soothing. The morning sun irradiates the 
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loftiest hills; the meridian sun the deepest dells, 
marking every object with the strongest colors, 
just when the soul is vigorous and apt to make 
sharp discriminations. The descending sun in- 
vites long shadows, falling dews, cooling zephyrs, 
and susceptibility to all gentle influences. What 
a kindly process is daily renewed upon the soul 
of man! Throughout the entire range of God’s 
boundless works this characteristic kindliness 
prevails. The flower you cultivate not only de- 
lights you with its delicate tints, but also refreshes 
you with its delicious odor. ‘The animal you pet 
reciprocates your kindliness. Its very fur is 
made soft and pleasant to your touch; its eyes 
look mildly into yours; its instincts are towards 
you, and are significant of fidelity. Our expe- 
rience substantiates the good faith and kindliness 
of the original grant: “‘ Have dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and 
over every living thing that moveth upon the 
earth. Behold, I have given you every herb bear- 
ing seed which is upon the face of all the earth; 
and every tree in the which is the fruit of a tree 
yielding seed.” ‘The very earth itself is filled 
with materials designed to contribute to man’s 
comfort and to the gratification of his taste. 
Stone, iron, copper, tin, lead, silver, gold, clay, 
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and wood, all offer their willing service to man, 
contributing to convenience, comfort, and elegant 
enjoyment. We, in our day, inherit so many com- 
pleted results of the labors of successive centuries, 
that it is only by patient thought and a vigorous 


endeavor that we can realize the number and the 
value, of the successive contributions to man’s 
convenience which have been brought to light. 
And the very labor which has evolved the capa- 
bilities of the materials bestowed on us, is demon- 
strated to be not the least valuable of God’s gifts. 

Our survey of God’s objective creation con- 
ducts us, then, to these conclusions: 1. God had 
a mind to create pleasing and otherwise interest- 
ing objects; 2. It was with a view to offer these 
objects to intelligent, receptive minds; 3. He 
intended to interest, and to give pleasure and 
profit to man; 4. These intentions are a part of, 
and in harmony with, all God’s unchangeable 
characteristics. Therefore, and finally, heaven 
will be objective, and worthy of its Divine Creator 
in respect of being fitted to interest and please 
creatures made in his own image. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CREATION SUBJECTIVE. 


‘«¢ The rill is tuneless to his ear who feels 
No harmony within; the south wind steals 
As silent as unseen amongst the leaves. 
Who has no inward beauty, none perceives, 
Though all around is beautiful.” 
R. H. Dana. 


«For what though the mountajns and skies be fair, 
Steeped in soft hues of the summer air? 
"Tis the soul of man, by its hopes and dreams, 
That lights up all nature with living gleams.” 
F. Hemans. 


Turntne from the consideration of what God 
has done for man in the world without, we will 
contemplate his doings in the human soul. 

1. Our first discovery is, that God has made 
man perceptive. He has bestowed upon him five 
senses. He has made these senses avenues of 
knowledge. In their normal, healthful state, 
they convey to the mind a true account of things 
existing without us. We have a sense of all 
things obvious; and this because God designed 
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that we should. It were all in vain to create 
beautiful sights for the blind, to produce enchant- 
ing sounds for the deaf, to diffuse delicious odors 
for those who had no sense of smell. . It would 
appear that a joyous | complacency in beauty, 
erace, and kindliness, must, in the first instance, 
come from or by sensation. From God’s own 
account of the matter, he first made objective 
beauty, and then proceeded to create subjective 
receptivity. In other words, he first made the 
world as we find it, and then made man capable 
of receiving, from the contemplation of his works, 
the lke impressions to what those works make 
upon his own mind. ‘This he called making man 
in his own image. Had that most eminent 
thinker, John Foster, been content to be thus 
inductive, he had, perhaps, spared himself and us 
those many murmurs that God had not as yet 
made him receptive of ideas from objects which 
had never been presented to his contemplation ; 
in other words, that God had given.him no hints 
of his future heavenly economy. He would, per- ° 
haps, have considered that, whatever that economy 
may be, we are at present made to be receptive, 
at most, only of germinal ideas of it. Searching 
and successful as were his ordinary inquiries, in 


this he failed, because of being on the wrong scent. 
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Certain it is that we are now capable of in- 
tense enjoyment in the judicious use of our per- 
ceptive faculties. Read the enthusiastic records 
of the astronomer, the chemist, the naturalist, 
the man of any science who has given us a tran- 
script of his delight in observation, in simply 
perceiving for the first time objects, qualities, 
relations, affinities, &c., presented to his cogni- 
zance through the perceptive faculties. Let 
your last walk at sunset testify. Let this me- 
ridian sun, revealing myriads of objects, testify. 
Recall your enjoyment in the galleries of art. 
With what intense delight you have looked 
upon the scenery of your own and of other | 
lands. Is it even possible to entertain the sup- 
position that the great and good God has given 
to heedless and even disobedient man such ex- 
ceeding joy in the use of the perceptive faculties, 
only to bring that joy to an abrupt and final 
termination, at the end of this natural life, by 
the destruction or suspension of those faculties ? 
That we know not what will be that future 
economy, how organized, under what modes and 
forms, makes nothing against the certainty that 
there will be such an economy; while the pos- 
session, by God’s voluntary gift, of our present 
perceptive faculties, authorizes the conclusion 
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that perceptive faculties, under some form, will 
be in more perfect and efficient use than ever. 
It is presumable that an order of things existing 
will continue to exist, if there be no.reason for 
the presumption of its discontinuance. But we 
have much more to rely upon than a bare pre- 
sumption from an existing order of things. The 
Bible, God’s authoritative revelation, declares 
throughout that the present is a preparatory 
state. It does not set forth that it is simply an 
antecendent state. It declares the very trials of 
life to be in the way of preparation for the future 
life, and, as such, to be entertained with joy. 
It must be apparent, then, that it is from the 
effect of these trials upon the indestructible fac- 
ulties of the soul. It is both admitted and de- 
clared that the present economy will be done 
away, that the natural heavens will be wrapped 
together as a scroll, and that the earth will be 
burned up. But it is, for example in the parable 
of the ten talents, and everywhere, asseverated, 
that man’s endowments in the future life will be . 
contingent upon, and progressive from, the right 
use of the endowments here bestowed. If he 
has turned his perceptive faculties to good ac- 
count, the belief is warranted by the Word of 
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God that those faculties will be proportionately 
enlarged hereafter. 

2. God has endowed the human soul with 
reflective faculties. We not only perceive an 
object, but also, by reflection, glance from the 
object to its cause and design, its conformity or 
want of conformity to its design, its relation to 
other objects of its own and of other classes. 
We compare, contrast, and combine objects. ‘To 
a healthy and well-regulated mind, the exercise 
of the reflective faculties is a constant source of 
delight. By the reflective faculty we gauge and 
measure the movements of our own souls; we 
estimate our own worth, or want of it; we lay a 
foundation for all improvement in a well-ascer- 
tained knowledge of the need of improvement, 
and of the possibility of improvement. ‘The re- 
flective faculty gives a real and immeasurable 
value to ideas, by stamping them with the char- 
acteristic of permanency; by imparting to them 
vitality, and even immortality. If we duly con- 
sider the capacity and the office of the reflective 
faculty, we shall be extremely cautious what 
ideas we entertain; for, once admitted, ideas are 
ours in perpetuity. Of no other property are we 
so completely the possessors. Other property 
may be wrested from us by fraud or violence; 
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our ideas even we ourselves can never completely 
alienate. When the reflective powers take up 
the facts or experiences of years gone by, we are 
said to remember. When they take up the 
- future, we speak of anticipation and forecast, of 
imagination and of romance, according as the 
united experience of mankind may pronounce 
upon the reasonableness of our anticipations. 
We often speak of living over the past, and few 
men but’ protest at times that they live for the 
future. Let us pretend which we will, it is” 
plain that we believe in and rely upon the capa- 
bility of the reflective powers. By means of 
these we lay hold on happiness, past, present, 
and to come. We, think of the friends of our 
childhood ; of what they did and said; we revive 
their tones of voice, their expressions of counte- 
nance, their very air and carriage; the color of 
the cheek, the eye, the hair. I remember all 
this of EK. B., as he stood before me thirty years 
ago, and, withal, the two tucks in his blue trousers. 
I see them now. fire may have consumed those . 
clothes; his body, I know, has turned to dust ; 
his spirit ascended to God who gave it, long 
years ago; nevertheless, through my reflective 
powers I still hold them all in undisputed pos- 


session. All should be witnesses to the intense 
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delight there is in the exercise of the reflective 
faculty; but if all cannot testify from their own 
experience, we may be allowed to cite the testi- 
mony of those who are cognizant. Said one, of 
the lamented Professor B. B. Edwards: “I used 
to wonder that he was so silent a man; but when 
he spoke, I no longer wondered that a man who 
had such thoughts should wish to efjoy them in 
silence.” The delight enjoyed in thinking is 
more easily felt than described. And yet we can 
talk about it. ‘Thus, there is the delight of pon- 
dering a single object, beautiful or otherwise, 
because of its beauty, or of its nice adaptation to 
its designed uses. One may admire the exquisite 
beauty of a human eye, fastening upon each -of 
its characteristics of form, color, texture; its garni- 
ture of lash and brow; its motion and expression. 
From these we may turn to its constituents, its 
humors, iris, pupil, retina, and all that appertains 
to it. Wemay consider the exact adaptation of 
each particular to the uses for which it was 
bestowed. Even the man scarce conscious that 
he has reflective faculties, may look with satis- 
faction from the Catskill Mountains upon the 
landscape spread out before him. He has a sen- 
sation of height and depth, of width and ampli- 
tude. But to him who has learned the use of 
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his reflective powers, the scene 1s suggestive of a 
thousand thoughts, bringing a thousand delights 
unknown to the other. It is plain, then, that 
the reflective powers are the artificers of happi- 
ness, and that their sphere of operations is illim- 
itable. How much this transcends the domain 
of the senses is well illustrated by the story of 
the old painter, world-renowned for his beautiful 
women. A brother artist sent to know where 
he found his subjects. He desired the messenger 
to wait and see. Then, seating before him his 
old servant, a woman of portentous ugliness, he 
sketched rapidly, with an occasional glance at 
her face, a creature of surpassing loveliness. 
“There,” said he, “take that to your master, 
and describe to him the characteristics of my 
subject.” 
3. God has made man imaginative; partial to 
images. Men, in the rudest as well as in the 
most refined condition, are found to be thus 
inclined. A‘sop’s Fables are addressed to all 
mankind, and all mankind respond to the ad-. 
dress. Fables, parables, figures, and metaphors, 
pervade every language. The Creator has filled 
the material world with analogies which make 
an irresistible appeal to the attentive observer ; 
every material object having the power to suggest 
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to the observer ideas incalculably more important 
than anything belonging to itself. In making 
man thus imaginative, God intended a great 
kindness. It makes nothing against the real- 
ity of this imtention, or against the reality or 
greatness of the kindness, that men misuse the 
gift. For which of all God’s gifts do not men 
misuse. The mystery in which the Divine nature 
is shrouded is in some sort imparted to all God’s 
creations. For example, the sentiment of kind- 
ness which fills the breast of him who made the 
flowers, seems to us to be peeping out from be- 
tween the beautiful leaves; it breathes upon us 
as we inhale their delicious perfume. It is no- 
strange thing that many writers have written 
volumes descriptive of “ the sentiment of flowers.” 
So long as the feeling that prompts this and like 
efforts is held subservient to the plain teachings 
of the Word of God, only good will come of them. 
And those who abjure imagination altogether, as 
having no place in Christian meditations, because 
the religion of some persons is only an affair of 
the imagination, make the like mistake to those 
who, in former years, abjured all education because 
it had been found that “a little learning is a 
dangerous thing.” God might have handed 
down to the successive generations of men two 
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tables of stone only; very hard, and very dry. 
But Moses had caught an inspiration from Sinai, 
shrouded in clouds and majesty, from the mighty 
thunderings, and the sound of the trumpet. 
With a freedom that to one not thus instructed 
seems sacrilegious, Moses, upon discovering the 
idolatry of the golden calf, dashed the tables of 
the law in pieces; a symbol, to those who could 
comprehend it, that God would rend asunder his 
covenant with a people who gave him no place in 
their hearts. And we find God himself announc- 
ing to the remnant who would be faithful: “I 
will make a new covenant with you, and I will 
write it, not on tables of stone, but on fleshly 
tables of the heart.” Through centuries of types 
and figures the purposes of God have travelled 
on towards their completion. When Christ 
came, the mysteries of the kingdom of God were 
siven to the multitudes in parables. Open the 
Bible where you will, and it plainly appears to 
have been written for the instruction of imagina- 
tive creatures. And of this our own poets are. 
living witnesses, borrowing their best figures 
from its treasures. Thus, in the fifty-fifth chapter 
of Isaiah, we read: “ Ye shall go out with joy, and 
be led forth with peace; the mountains and the 
hills shall break forth before you into singing ; 
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and all the trees of the field shall clap their 
hands.” Mr. Longfellow, in his beautiful prelude 
. to “Voices of the Night,” makes “all the leaves 
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to clap their hands,” and we justly applaud his 
pure imagination. God might have made man 
simply prosaic. We conceive that regard for 
man’s happiness, aye, and for his elevation, too, 
led him to endow him with the imaginative fac- 
ulty. If more evidence is needed, read from the 
thirty-eighth chapter to the end of Job. Study 
the Psalms; they are filled with emblems, ap- 
pealing vividly to the imagination. ‘Thus David 
sings: “I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills ;” 
and why so? ‘The hills were God’s emblems; - 
his mementos. He had elsewhere said: “ As the 
mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the 
Lord is round about them that fear him.” The 
lifting up of his eyes to the hills, therefore, was 
the turning of his soul to God. The god of this 
world dazzles the eye and deafens the ear with a 
continuous succession of sights and sounds, alto- 
gether of the earth, and earthward in their ten- 
dency. ‘The God of our salvation sets himself to 
oppose these destructive influences by appeals to 
our faith, and calls in to faith’s aid the incom- 
parable assistance of a vigorous, Christianized 
imagination. ‘Thus he says of his angels: “ Are 
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they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to 
minister unto the heirs of salvation?” Receive 
this affirmation as a merely didactic statement, 
and you reduce it to.an almost lifeless formula. 
Picture to your soul, in the hour of need, a 
noble, powerful spirit, direct from the throne of 
God and the Lamb, hovering about you with a 
strong and warm heart, and a ready hand, with 
wisdom Divinely imparted, and with a power tran- 
scendently superior to all that earth can array 
against you, and your soul rallies, takes to itself 
wings, and soars high above all sublunary evils. 
You rejoice in the clear sunshine of Divine love, 
and exclaim: ‘‘ His paths drop fatness; they drop 
upon the pastures of the wilderness; and the 
little hills rejoice on every side. ‘The pastures 
are clothed with flocks; the valleys, also, are 

covered over with corn; they shout for joy; they 
also sing.” 

You have often had occasion, when in the 
country, to take note of the changes which pass 
over the landscape seen from your window. You. 
are familiar with the mild light of early day ; with 
the broad expanse of green fields, nestling shrubs, 
and spreading trees, silvered over with a heavy 
dew. You have seen the wreaths of vapor crown- 
ing the little hills, and the denser mists shrouding 
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the mountain-tops, and drooping down their sides. 
You have seen the sun assail this drapery; send- 
ing his bright rays, a countless array of keen- 
eyed archers, shooting with infallible precision 
through every interstice among the millions of 
branches, making havoc of the long and heavy 
shadows, cutting and scattering in every direc- 
tion, and decapitating them from morning until 
high noon, when they become like the besieged 
in cities, who have retreated within the citadel. 
When the sun commences his westward decline, 
you have seen these same shadows take heart, 
and steal out in the opposite direction; gaming 
courage to roam wide in proportion as their 
adversary withdraws from the field. Bright suns, 
dark clouds, bald rocks, shady dells, sequestered 
nooks, winding, woody paths, rippling brooks, 
sluggish streams, and placid lakes,—all have 
claimed your attention and delivered their appro- 
priate message to your heart of hearts. They 
have formed a portion of your ideal world, as 
truly as they have been component parts of what 
utilitarians call the actual world. I imdulge the 
hope that we shall agree that the former is in fact 
the more actual, because the more permanent of 
the two. How strangely are men influenced by 
their chosen pursuits! Those who buy, and sell, 
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and get gain; who rise up early, and sit up late, 
and eat the bread of carefulness. These assure us 
that they are matter of fact men; no poetry for 
them! No poetry, indeed! ‘They are so far 
right; and, they might add, no freedom, no 
vitality, no life, no sentient existence worthy of 
the name. But are they therefore not imagi- 
native? Doubly deluded are they, walking ever 
in a vain show. Imagination becomes a very 
bond-slave in their service, working in all 
weathers, despite all hindrances, even under the 
lash of remorseless tyranny. In other breasts she 
is a fair weather and a dainty visitor; she asks 
bland smiles, gentle tones, and fostering caresses, 
and punishes the heedless host with graphic 
horrors. But, in the sanctuary of the lovers of 
gain and fame, she proves herself an unwearied 
architect, landscape-gardener, painter, sculptor, 
cabinet-maker, and universal artificer; laying 
hold on folly and making great works; building 
houses, planting vineyards, making gardens and 
orchards, planting trees of all kinds of fruits, — 
gathering men-servants and women-servants, also 
great and small cattle. She stores libraries with 
books, saloons she fills with men of genius and 
women of wit and beauty. She scatters gold and 
jewels with a lavish hand, and makes her master, 
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nay, her victim, the central object in the picture, 
irradiated by tributary gleams from every out- 
ward and surrounding object. 

But Iam digressing from the precise line of 
my intention, which was to illustrate the truth, 
that in bestowing on man the power of imagina- 
tion the Creator has bestowed upon us one of 
the elements and earnests of our heavenly home, 
upon which death and the grave will have no 
power. ‘There is a significance in creation objec- 
tive, in the world without us, far transcending 
its more palpable and superficial aspect. ‘There 


is something much more and better than mere — 


length and breadth, than form and color. But 
there might as well have been nothing more, 
had not the All Wise and All Benevolent One 
bestowed on man subjectively a corresponding 
receptivity; and this we have in the power of 
imagination. ‘That we find the exercise of this 


power to be very unequal, is what we should 


have anticipated, considering the close relation 
subsisting between our physical and intellectual 
powers, and that the former ebb and flow with 
every change of temperature and of -circum- 
stances. It is surely worth our while to consider 
what the power of imagination may become when 


* 
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emancipated from the influence and restraint of 
disabling circumstances. 

Among the constituents of our enjoyment in 
heaven, it seems to me, therefore, that I must 
look with confidence for an exercise of the power 
of imagination, which shall discern and accept an 
invitation to penetrate a latent design and unde- 
veloped capabilities in the objects presented to 
our observation. In all that we see now and 
here, we find tokens of what may be called “the 
hiding of his power.” ‘Those merely superficial 
objects whose whole end and compass can be 
comprehended at a glance, are, like the toys of 
childhood, interesting only to a child, and to 
him only until by experiment he has satisfied 
himself of the extent of their capabilities. To a 
thinking mind there must be some scope for the 


- Imagination, or the soul would find Paradise 


itself insipid. I look to find in heaven an infinity 
of objects teeming with the wisdom and the love 
of God, more or less expressive and intelligible 
to the looker-on as he may, or may not, have 
given much heed and pains-taking to cultivate a 
vigorous, Christianized imagination. And it is 
passing strange that, to multitudes of professed 
disciples of Christ, it seems never to occur, that 
in heaven, as on earth, the fruits of knowledge 
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can be only for the studious. And it. presents 
one of those hard questions, impossible to be 
answered, How can heaven, in fact, be heaven 
to him whose first discovery, on arriving there, 
may be of the limitations his own negligence has 
imposed ? 

4. Let us next consider what God has done 
for man in the present life under that form which 
is commonly called genius. This is often spoken 
of as the creative power. ‘Thus the contrast is 
often drawn between the man of taste and the 
man of genius. ‘The former being represented as 
one who discerns and appreciates the beautiful, - 
the graceful, the proportionate, and the congru- 
ous; the latter as the creator of these: a dis- 
crimination well enough for popular use, though 
not entirely accurate. Genius is inseparable from 
the imaginative power. It is a natural penetra- 
tion, which enables its possessor to discern more 
than the superficial aspects and obvious relations 
of facts, conjoined with a natural energy, aptitude, 
and versatility of power, which enable their pos- 
sessor to evoke his perceptions from their recon- 
dite existence, to embody them, and give them to 
the contemplation and comprehension of the 
world. Some possess this power in the depart- 
ment of numbers and quantity; such have a 
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genius for mathematics. Others grasp whatever 
pertains to form, color, and tone, grandeur and 
_minuteness, comparison and contrast, resem- 
blance and analogy, humor and pathos, pleasure 
and pain, joy and grief, the natural and the spir- 
itual; these have a genius for poetry and art. 
The really gifted may be presumed to indicate, by 
its exercise, the peculiarity of their gift. ‘The 
faculty which exists will find out for itself an 
appropriate sphere. Rarely one is found who 
seems to be endowed with universal genius; his 
penetration, aptitude, energy, and executive 
power are conspicuous in every department in 
life. Such an one is the admiration of all wit- 
nesses. We admire the exercise of such power, 
and we feel that to possess it must be a very great 
happiness. It has happened to us often, to meet 
_ with friends who are just so far our superiors, as 
to compel us to despair of ever being able to do 
anything for them. It isa painful feeling. Our 
love is repressed. We cannot but love and ad- 
mire; we wish we could have their love; but we 
are sensible that we have nothing upon which to 
found a rational expectation. Now, if our Heav- 
enly Father will but enlarge our powers, he will 
open to us a source of unspeakable happiness. 

It seems to me in the highest degree a rational 
7T* 
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anticipation, that in heaven I shall be made 
happy by an immense accession of penetration ; 
that I shall no longer gaze, like an unthinking 
animal, upon countless objects, seeing in them 
only length, breadth, and thickness; no longer 
regarding them as an unmeaning assemblage of 
heterogeneous, unrelated objects, but each as a 
most interesting portion of a discoverably perfect 
whole. 

5. We come next to the power to communi- 
cate. Paul exhorted the Ephesians to remember 
the words of the Lord J esus, how he said: “ It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” It plainly 
appears, both from the testimony and from the 


experience of us all, that the power to give is in 


itself one of God’s best gifts to man. If any man 
permits himself, habitually, to do violence to any 
principle of his nature, he may doubtless learn to 
deny that it is a principle of his nature. The 
miser may resist every incentive to beneficence; 
he may so establish the habit of hoarding, and 
the habit of gloating over his increasing hoard, 
as in time to render himself incapable of enter- 
taining any pleasurable emotion from an act of 
beneficence. Each other principle of the soul 
may, in like manner, be stifled by violence; but 
God made man to delight in imparting. ‘This is 
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one of the respects in which he made man in his 
Own image. God’s own happiness is in impart- 

ing; and I might appeal to universal observa- 
! tion, and to individual consciousness, that those 
who live*to impart to others are happy men. 
But reason lends her response to this appeal, and 
demonstrates that the effect of coming out of 
self and imparting to the happiness of others is, 
of all conditions, the most happy. She begins 
by showing that those who aim at their own 
agerandizement have all the world for vehement 
and often bitter competitors. She shows that 
this course of life leaves some of the finer powers 
of the soul quite unemployed ; of others it dimin- 
ishes their range, contracting and degrading their 
sphere. She seizes upon prominent illustrations: 
for example, the individual who repelled solici- 
tation for charitable aid on the ground that he 
had four hundred thousand dollars lying in bank 
yielding no* interest; and demands that we 
notice how this man’s notion of happiness was 
dwarfed to the idea of a still further income, ° 
which could but add to his already great perplex- 
ity to know what he should do with it. And, 


* The street rate had dropped from ten per cent. to eight. Un- 
able to reconcile himself to the abatement, he suffered the four hun- 
dred thousand dollars to increase to seven hundred thousand. 
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turning from these, she points to the exertions of 
a man of moderate means, prompted by the desire 
to benefit his neighbor ; indicating the alacrity of 
his response to an application, and pointing to 
the cheerful smile, which, like the dawn of day, 
heralds the sunny happiness which he is about 
to pour upon an appreciating soul. She indi- 
cates the quickening of the perceptive and of the 
reflective powers, invigorated by a most power- 
ful, most joy-inspiring motive. She shows inge- 
nuity and contrivance tasked to their utmost to 
discover and invent new ways of enlarging the 
area of human happiness; and hence derives 
the irresistible conclusion, that he who lives to 
do good and communicate, is acquiring a recep- 
tivity enlarged beyond the power of man to com- 
pute. Will you venture to state how much hap- 
piness he can contain who is swayed by a pure 
and energetic good will toward each soul of the 
entire human race? And can any one forbid 
that your good will and mine should extend to 
every good spirit in the universe? aye, and to 
every one who might be made good? Had we 
only thoughts, conceptions, theories, schemes, and 
plans, they might be ever so beautiful, rational, 
promising, and even exhilarating ; yet, had we no 
power to embody them in action, we should often 
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be constrained with the blind man to say: “I see 
men as trees walking;” I am scarcely able to 
determine whether what I see is real or illusory. 
It is just here the Sabbath comes to our aid. 
The Sabbath dispels illusions; arrests the influ- 
ence of the world ; imparts power to the ministry 
of salvation. Whether we occupy a pulpit, a 
seat in the Sabbath school, by the wayside, or in 
a secluded chamber, on the Sabbath we feel that 
there is conferred on us a power to do good. Of 
some of our advantages we are conscious without 
reflection; others we require to consider with 
ereat and long-continued pains-taking, under a 
ereat variety of aspects, under every change of 
circumstances, before we can take the gauge and 
measure of the gift. ‘Therefore it is that we are 
not always aware of the element of happiness 
now adverted to. Our power to do good, and in 
doing good to increase the happiness of others, is 
certainly an element and an earnest of the hap- 
piness of heaven. It is surely not the less so, 
because, by much practice, we acquire such 
facility in doing good that the pleasure received, 
though real, is not always a noticeable pleasure. 
The haste in which men hurry through life often 
forbids their recognition of the monuments 
actually erected by past experience in honor of 
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the privilege of doing good. Some day we 
shall awake to the consciousness of the worth 
of executive power. And here, again, we dis- 
cover evidence of the Divine wisdom, and of 
Divine justice, too, and of love, that a bounty is 
offered for the cultivation of every seed of life. 
He that makes the most of his power to do good, 
shall have, does have, the most delight in the 
cognizance and exercise of that power. The siug- 
eard may fold his hands and muse for a half a day 
upon the question, What constitutes the felicity 
of heaven? and be never the wiser for all his 
musing, not a step nearer to any true concep- 
tion of it; while the man who is doing with his 
might what his hands find to do for the further- 
ance of his Creator’s wishes, needs no argument 
to convince him that an essential element in the 
felicity of heaven is the just use of great power to 
communicate, involving, by necessity, great power 
to originate, and great skill in construction. The 
worth of this power is demonstrably contingent 
upon the worth of that which is communicated. 
“Whosoever shall give to drink unto one of these 
little ones a cup of cold water only, in the name 
of a disciple, verily, I say unto you, he shall in no 
wise lose his reward.” That reward, whatever it 


may be, will be worth having. Now, the reverse. 
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of our Saviour’s proposition is, necessarily, 
equally true. If any man withhold a cup of 
water, he shall lose his reward. 

With this preliminary remark in view, let us 
consider, for a moment, the scale of beneficence. 
It runs from the casual ministration to the com- 
monest of merely physical wants, up to the de- 
liberate consecration of one’s whole soul to the 
redemption of every soul on earth from every ill 
that flesh is heir to. The poorest man may share 
his crust with his poor neighbor, and, in so doing, 
experience the blessedness there 1s In communi- 
cating. ‘The man of mature years, and of estab- 
lished position and influence, who bestows a 
friendly greeting, or an encouraging smile, on the 
young man just entering upon life, knows the 
blessedness of communicating. He who goes 
into the haunts of poverty and of crime, snatches 
a child from a life of infamy, and trains it up in 
the paths of virtue and of usefulness, knows still 
more of this blessedness. He who, by dint of 
laborious, unwearied, long-continued, self-denying 
efforts, and wrestling prayers to God, wins an 
immortal soul from a merely sensuous life, from 
a life of ignorance and indifference to God, and 
establishes that soul in an exalted and continuous 
communion and fellowship with God and the 
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Lamb, knows, in a very high degree, the blessed- 
ness of communicating. “ Verily, I say unto 
you, he shall in no wise lose his reward.” “ And 
they that are wise shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament; and they that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars for ever and ever.” For 
these are they, who, standing on mount Sion, are 
enabled to utter this ascription: ‘‘ Unto him that 
loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own 
blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto 
God and his Father, to him be glory and do- 
minion for ever and ever.” very priest offers 
some sacrifice; the man who has consecrated 
himself to this work lays himself upon the altar, 
and, in so doing, is made by Christ in his own 
image, and a king. The peculiar happiness of 
heaven is to know God in Christ. Christ can be 
intimately known only through a community of 


experience. Christ’s life on earth, from the 


beginning to the end of it, was a life of self- 


denial and self-sacrifice. He says of himself, The — 


Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister ; not to be served by others, but to serve 
others. And, upon discovering in his disciples 
ambitious designs for preéminence, he assured 
them that the chiefest among them would be he 
that was most completely the servant of all. 
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Here is a clear intimation of this principle: The 
highest happiness is in the power to minister 
perfectly to every want of every creature. 

The general proposition, Christ denied himself 
and bore the cross for man, is unaffecting. It has 
a grand significance, but that significance is 
unfelt. Mankind at large are not receptive of 
such a proposition. ‘They are insensible to its 
force. ‘They take from it no true conception of 
what Christ communicated. 

Christ denied himself the society of sym- 
pathetic, appreciating spirits. He might have 
chosen twelve men, the least of whom should 
have been as Paul, and the greatest of them as 
much superior to Paul as Paul is perceived to be 
superior to a very common man. Christ denied 
himself that companionship. In doing this he 
communicated to man a lesson in humility, a les- 
son in benevolence, a lesson in true magnanimity, 
of worth too great to be expressed. He denied 
himself the congenial society of commanding in- 
tellects, though he had said that “Wisdom is the 
principal thing.” He even denied himself the 
society of the poor in spirit, the meek, the com- 
passionate, the pure in heart, the brave, the hun- 
gering and thirsting for holiness, after distinctly 
stating in his first sermon that he considered 
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these kinds of men blessed above all others, and 
desirable for companionship. Christ denied him- 
self the fellowship of highly-refined and culti- 
vated persons. Peter was one of the best of his 
disciples; but Peter was a rude man. Peter was 
an ignorant and unlearned man. He knew not 
himself; he was still more ignorant of his Lord. 
Peter was sadly deficient in reverence. It is writ- 
ten: “ Then Peter took Jesus and began to rebuke 
him ;”— to rebuke the Son of God!—was ever 
such astounding ignorance of one’s self? was ever 
such insensibility to the high pretensions of 
another? Yet Christ chose Peter for one of his 
most intimate disciples. He did so intelligently, 
with a full knowledge of all that was in Peter; 
and, ia doing so, he denied himself. Christ was 
as free to choose as yourself. Do you freely 
choose companions who are beneath you, who are 
uncongenial to you, that you may raise them up ? 
Would it not be an immense self-denial to forego 
the society of those particular friends whom you 
account the elite of human society? Christ did 
it. ‘There were probably persons living in Jeru- 
salem, in the days of Christ, of this stamp. I 
take Nicodemus to have been such an one, and 
Joseph of Arimathea. Christ could have in- 
creased the number of such. He denied himself 
the exercise of this power. 
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There is a great value, there is a great delight, 
in the companionship of the learned in the wis- 
dom of the schools. Christ denied himself all 
such companionship. Christ must have loved 
music: “ He that planted the ear, doth not he 
hear?” Yet, so far as appears, Christ denied 
himself this indulgence. Christ was solicited by 
every attraction by which we are solicited. As 
he made beauty, and made it to have the power it 
possesses, he was, and must have been, fully alive 
to its charm: he denied himself the companion- 
ship of the beautiful. Christ made poetry and 
sentiment, and knew the entire compass of their 
sphere: he denied himself their solace. 

Let us take one more view of the case, and 
ask: What did Christ allow himself? “The 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests, but the Son of Man had not where to lay 
his head.” | He allowed himself to be bruised for 
our iniquities, to bear our sorrows and the chas- 
tisement of our peace. He allowed himself insult, 
scofiing, spitting, buffeting, scourging, a crown 
of thorns, and the cross. This is communicating, 
indeed ; for he reckoned not his own life dear 
unto him, but freely gave it for us, and we his 
enemies. 

This, though it goes beyond our measure, is, 
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nevertheless, our example of the power to commu- 
nicate; and, in the study of the life of Christ, we 
are to find the element of heavenly happiness 
which is in this power. 

6. To the unthinking it may seem a strange 
proposition, that in man’s sense of accountability 
is to be found another of the elements of heavenly 
happiness; accountability is so generally asso- 
ciated, in the human mind, with “a certain fearful 
looking for of judgment.” In other words, the 
sense of accountability is now often painful, be- 
cause there is an ever-present consciousness of 
deficiency and of failure in duty, even when it is 
clearly discerned that the sense of accountability 
does for man what ballast does for the ship, what 
the string does for the kite, what gravitation does 
for the earth, holding him to the centre; still it 
is an appalling consciousness, for he exclaims: 
“Tf thou, Lord, shouldst mark iniquity, O Lord, 
who could stand? I could not answer to thee 
for one in a thousand of mine offences.” But 
what if man could give account with joy? What 
if man, being transformed into the image of 
Christ, should live in the perpetual assurance of 
entire approbation of his.every work? Would 
not his sense of accountability be also trans- 
formed, so as to be in him a well of heavenly joy, 
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springing up into eternal life? Would it not 
be a peaceful, perpetual, joyous incentive ? 

Is it not now the lamentation of many a man, 
that there is none to whom he may account, 
because there are few or none to appreciate or 
approve his most arduous endeavors? Is it not 
one of the greatest discouragements to the toil 
and self-denial inseparable from holy living, that 
men recognize no obligation to such living, and 
are slow to accord any befitting approval to such 
living ? 

In proportion as we now find our delight in 
the maintenance of a good conscience towards 
God, in keeping ourselves in the love of God, in 
doing his will, in finishing the work which he 


has given us to do, will be our ability to appre- 


ciate this portion of the heavenly felicity; for 
our Lord, extensive as is his dominion, and 
manifold as must be the objects which have his 
attention, unlike the exalted ones of the earth, 
will never be too much occupied to be able to be 
interested in our endeavors to serve and honor 
him. And in heaven we shall never be pained 
with the feeling, so common here, To what pur- 
pose shall I strive to do well, since those whose 
good opinion and commendation I would fain 


deserve, will never trouble themselves to look 
8* 
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upon, much less to weigh and measure, the re- 
sults of my endeavors? It is not more true that 
we shall give account to Christ, than it is true 
that he will listen to that account with affection- 
ate interest, even as the tenderest parent interests 
himself in the narratives of his youngest child. 
And were there no such accountability, there 
could be no correspondent. “ Well done, good 
and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” 

7. God has endowed man with sensibility to 
be affected by his fellow-man. I confess to a 
most lively interest in Isaac Taylor’s physical 
theory of another life, as a most beautiful and 
reasonable speculation. But even should the 
plurality of inhabited worlds be _ established, 
which, at present, seems unlikely to be done, 
and should it be demonstrated, that the inhabit- 
ant of Saturn, Jupiter, or Herschel is altogether 
a grander sort of personage than man, it is evi- 
dent that such grandee could awaken in our 
breasts only a suppositious sensibility. God has 
made man by far the most interesting object our 
eyes can light upon. It is scarcely necessary to 
add, God has implanted in each human breast a 
receptivity to impression from man, precisely cor- 
respondent. And all God’s arrangements with 
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our race plainly appear to have been regulated 
by the intention to secure this. Thus he has 
set men in families. Conceive, if you can, of a 
child born to a perfect solitude, growing up into 
childhood, youth, and maturity, without the sight 
or sound of one human creature, who had for 
itself any bond of kindred or of sympathy. 
Portray to yourself, if you can, what kind of 
creature this would come to be; a man or a 
woman of forty who had received not one single 
humanizing influence from this relation. I con- 
fess my imagination is not equal to it. I shud- 
der and shrink from the suggestion of such an 
apparition, and turn with gladness to contem- 
plate the babe whose eyes, at first inattentive, 
are becoming regardful of its mother’s presence. 
I detect with satisfaction its first obvious sensi- 
bility to its mother’s tones of voice. Still greater 
is the satisfaction with which I assure myself 
that it has entertained the notion of kindness 
and friendliness. I-watch its expanding sensi- 
bility to influence from looks, tones, and acts; 
how it admits one person after another to the 
charmed circle of plastic influences. JI compare 
and contrast the influence of this and that child 
in the family upon this little one. From one it 
acquires gentleness, from another energy, from 
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another grace. Consider the many and most 
valuable influences wrought upon the child, 
from infancy up to maturity, by all the demands 
made upon him by the domestic circle. ‘Thus he 
learns that the world was not made for himself; 
that all things cannot yield to him; that others 
have rights, which they neither will nor ought 
to surrender; that self-control secures the peace 
of the family; that it is infinitely better to con- 
quer by kindness, than to invoke strength, or law. 
He learns to find happiness in conferring happi- 
ness. 

Contrast, now, with this, the character which is 
formed only by the rough usage of the world 
without the precinct of family influence. The 
writers of yellow-covered literature, it is true, pro- 
duce finished men and women from germs snatched 
from the poor-house, dispensing easily with 
every perceptible adaptation to secure the results 
they ask us to accredit. But neither you, nor I, 
nor any other thinking person, can, for a moment, 
allow the pretensions of any such anomalous 
creatures. Credible results come only of ade- 
quate causes. In the family institution, God 
produced an adequate cause for the noblest 
results. It does not come at all within the line 


of my present purpose to search out the causes 
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of the failures to secure the benefits intended in 
the family relation. I am at liberty to assume 
that perfection in this institution which God de- 
signed. ‘Assuming this, I say it is in the family 
that the finer sensibilities and tenderest affections 
are originated, developed, and cultivated, and the 
heart of man fitted to take cognizance of God’s 
noblest creation, a lovely human soul, incarnate 
in a seemly person. It is much to appreciate a 
finished work of God. I use the word finished 
with some license. It is much to appreciate a 
man or woman whom God has advanced to a 
more than usual approximation to perfection. 
Every moral person may admire such an one; 
but it behooves all to know, that no man appre- 
ciates, even approximately, a character towards 
which he does not himself decidedly approximate. 
Does this need argument? Is it not easily shown 
that God has inseparably joined theory and prac- 
tice, by making the practice of each virtue its 
own interpreter? With every reaching out in 
practice for that which is beyond him, man sees 
further than before. For every attempt to de- 
velop in himself any specific excellence, he is 
rewarded with the capacity to appreciate the 
illustrations of that excellence which God pur- 
posely places in his way. We have many bene- 
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factors, who, according to their estimate of man’s 
need, and of man’s happiness, have made impor- 
tant contributions towards his development. One 
realizes that he is happy who knows the causes 
of things ;* and such an one bestows upon us a 
work on the philosophy of matter or of mind. 
Another cares more for manifestations, for phases 
and for emblems, for narratives, for poetry, for 
romance. One-is carried captive by the exact 
sciences; another by the untrammelled and the 
imaginative. Artists bestow upon us galleries 
of their happiest conceptions of all that canvas 


can receive and transmit ; and others fill spacious ~ 


alcoves with books, treating every subject that 
has interested the mind of man. ‘These are all 
God’s workmen, and their work contributes 
largely to our present happiness, and much to 
our preparation for the happiness of the future 
state. But look upon God’s more immediate 
work, our fellow-man; and say, is there not in 
this creation, super-eminent revelation of the 
felicity we shall hereafter enjoy in knowing our 
fellow-creatures ¢ 

‘The literature of the world is a body of evi- 
dence that man’s happiness is in loving, and in 


* Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas. 
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being loved. All the world so believe. And he 
who has most convincing evidence of the worth 
of the friend he loves, will the most readily assent 
to this assertion. Opinions may and do vary, 
endlessly, as to the qualities which should enter 
into the composition of the friend who is to com- 
mand our fullest love. But, allowing each to be 
his own judge of these, the concurrent testimony 
of all mankind is, that a pure, elevated, well- 
placed, intelligent, reciprocal love is the condi- 
tion of highest happiness known to man. Ad- 
vancing from this assertion, I would inquire for 
those characteristics which good men would agree 
to approve. And I think they are the following: 
comprehensive intelligence, clear discernment, 
exact discrimination, perfect integrity, tender 
compassion, warm affections, cordial benevolence, 
- and energetic and unwearied beneficence. Within 
these qualities are included perfect purity, unsel- 
fishness, perfect refinement, gentleness, firmness, 
courtesy, sensibility, and the most ready sym- 
pathy. 3 

Now, summon before us the friends you most 
entirely love and profoundly admire, and give us 
leave to scrutinize the qualities which carry at 
once your judgment and your affection. I know 
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your regard for A. B. Tell me for what you 
love him. 

Twenty years ago and more I first saw A. B. 
His years were more than twice my own. He 
had a mild, blue eye, a bright, expressive coun- 
tenance, and a voice in which the gentlest were 
sweetly blended with the firmest tones. A natu- 
ral dignity pervaded his words, manners, and car- 
riage, which would have inspired timidity, but for 
the charm of a gentle courtesy, which, like a fleecy 
cloud, was made radiant by the sun it vailed. 
I soon found that he was intensely studious; 


filled with lively interest in the results of wise in-- 


quiry in every department of knowledge; equally 
ready to receive or to impart. The freedom 
with which he poured out the most interesting 
thoughts, derived from his own studies, to any 
one interested in them, was like nature’s lavish 
bestowal of light and air upon all her children. 


These characteristics, which the earliest acquaint- 


ance sufficed to reveal, I have found to exist in 
perfect harmony with the traits which subsequent 
years have more perfectly disclosed. I love him 
because, to an original nobleness of nature, he 
joins a long and assiduously-cultivated habit of 
viewing comprehensively all that pertains to the 
happiness of man and to the glory of God. I love 
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him for his self-forgetfulness ; for the warmth of 
his love of the truth; for the accuracy of his dis- 
- criminations; for the purity and elegance of his 
mind; for the candid, docile receptivity of his 
soul; for the elevation and ardor of his devotion 
to God. Knowing the instability of all human 
excellence, I have sometimes visited him with 
some slight fear that I might find the ardor of 
his spirituality abated. My fear has invariably 
been dispelled by the delightful discovery that, 
“ like the rapt seraph that adores and burns,” he 
was still, and more than ever, enthralled with the 
beauty of holiness; more than ever bent on hon- 
oring God with heart, soul, mind, and strength. 
Here is ©. D. I fancy I hear you say, I love 
her, because she is pure in heart; free from pas- - 
sion and from prejudice; a lover of truth and 
' goodness for their own sake. She is decidedly 
and completely intellectual. I believe she is 
spiritually minded. Iam sure she is unworldly, 
in so far as seeking anything for herself goes. I 
am sure she is unselfish. She has just sensi- 
bility, based upon a sound understanding and 
good sense. She is truly benevolent, and her 
benevolence is prompt, comprehensive, and apt. 
To gentleness and refinement she joins force of 


character. The “tone of soul” is always audible ; 
9 
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and her decided talent never overshadows her 
feminine delicacy. She is, also, extremely beau- 
tiful. You will observe that her dark eyes, 
with all their brilliancy of intelligence and 
vivacity of sensibility, are without a gleam of 
unsubdued temper, or of ungoverned passion. 
You add, repeated analysis of my affection for 
her brings me uniformly to the same result; 
namely, that | am bound to her, not by any one 
or several super-eminent excellences, but, rather, 
by a transparent purity and delicacy which per- 
vades and illuminates her every characteristic. 
Her attractiveness is like that of truth and good-. 
ness; or, I may say with reverence, it is of the 
unchanging excellence of God himself, since he 
has imparted it to her. And so I find that my 
delight in her is but slightly affected by presence — 
or absence It is not necessary to the mainten- 
ance of my affection that I should see her often, 
or at all; still less would it suffer abatement 
from the termination of her mortal life. 
Doubtless, to many persons of impulsive tem- 
perament, a sensibility to the excellence of 
others, so reasonable and so controlled as this, 
would seem to fail of foreshadowing their idea 
of the happiness of heaven. ‘They would proba- 
bly account it little more or better than a mere ~ 
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intellectual complacency. To their apprehension, 
any sensibility to the beauty or the excellence 
of our fellow-creature, worthy to be regarded as 
a foretaste of heavenly felicity, should amount to 
an intense and passionate attachment. But this, 
though apparently the general impression of 
mankind, so our literature would indicate, is, 
nevertheless, a most mistaken impression. ‘These 
passionate attachments, which, for the majority 
of men and women, have so great a charm, are 
almost of necessity founded in ignorance and 
inexperience, and awakened only by the incom- 
plete in the incomplete. They are often and 
aptly enough described, as being “completely 
carried away with” him or her. Thus, A. B. is 
said to be “‘completely carried away,” or “ be- 

witched,” with C. D. The very phraseology in- 
_ dicates an abandonment of reason and good sense. 
Such attachments forbid the hope of rational 
advantage and improvement now, and are emi- 
nently hostile to all rational and scriptural an- 
ticipations of heavenly happiness. A. feverish, 
irrational, insane attachment, however congenial 
it may be to man as he now is, contains no fore- 
shadowing of heavenly happiness. And it is, in 
part, precisely because man lends himself so 
readily to the influence of such attachments, that 
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he finds no considerable attraction in faithful 
pictures of the happiness of heaven. The causes, 
or shall I say the occasions, of these inordinate 
attachments, are easily indicated. I would name, 
first, a want of sensibility. The majority of 
mankind are not susceptible to the finer grades 
of excellence. Secondly, heedlessness, and want 
of observation. Some who are capable of seeing 
an excellence when pointed out to them, totally 
fail of noticmg what is not thus thrust upon 
them. ‘Thirdly, impatience, or want of self-con- 
trol. Many men rush to a conclusion with a 


hop, skip, and a jump. They plume themselves, 


it may be, upon reading character, as singers read 
music, at sight. Fourthly, want of elementary 
knowledge, including self-knowledge; and, con- 
sequently, in the fifth place, want of discrimina- 
tion. Little rills of benevolence, which are no 
more than the extemporaneous effluence of a 
summer shower, they mistake for perennial 
streams from a living fountain. A truly culti- 
vated, sound, and well-balanced mind has that 
sensibility which demands symmetry and univer- 
sal excellence. When first subjected to the 
influence of any decidedly good characteristic, it — 
receives a strong impression, and hails gladly 
every promise of excellence. But, like the well- 
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trimmed ship, which leaps to welcome the first 
salutation of a freshening breeze, it throws itself 
back upon its own long-tried element for reassur- 
ance, then springs to the offered alliance, and, in 
the end, nicely adjusts its largest receptivity to 
the full power of the favoring gale. It cannot 
permit itself to be greatly affected by the transient 
influence of a single impulse, but is willing to 
surrender itself to the average Pe aeteR of the 
permanent characteristics. 

A passionate attachment, clearly, is a heated, 
excited attachment. It is. a furious conflagration 
of wood, hay, and stubble. The qualities which 
command the admiration, and permanently secure 
the love, of a noble mind, are not of this sort. 
He may appreciate, as completely as another, any 
one or more of those qualities which so influence 
his fellow-men; but he is the master, not the 
slave, of his passions. In the midst of the keenest 
enjoyment, he will not part with self-control ; and 
therefore the affection which is drawn from his 
soul, runs little risk of being repressed by un- 
expected discoveries. He takes the measure of 
his object; he knows its true value; he discerns 
its relations, and accords to it its just claims. He 
does not allow beauty or wit, learning, wealth, or 


grace, to cajole or blind him. And, however 
Q* 
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superficial characters may disesteem and dislike. 
such careful and exact appreciation, no compre- 
hensive and well-balanced soul can fail of the 
most cordial approval. The most beautiful 
woman in the world, were she as wise as beauti- 
ful, would have too much self-respect, too much 
regard for truth, for intellect, and for heart, 
and too much self-control, to permit the mere 
accident, beauty, to obscure, displace, and annul 
all that which she must needs prefer, and desire 
that others should prefer. She would feel it a 
degradation and an insult to accept, for her 
beauty, the passionate attachment of one who had 
no eye and no sensibility for her intellect, her 
heart, and her moral sense. 

The revelation of God teaches no disrespect or 
disregard to beauty. How should the Creator, 
indeed, disparage his own work? But it teaches 
us that, in comparison with the beauty of holi- 
ness, all mere beauty of person is as the dust of 
the summer threshing-floor, which the wind 
bloweth away. 

It has been my happiness to meet with the 
highest excellence allied with personal beauty; 
and also with equal excellence not thus adorned. 
In the one case, I delight in the beauty; in the 
other, my delight in the excellence leaves no 
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room for regrets. A chain of gold is a graceful 
ornament upon a beautiful neck; but who that 
admires a beautiful neck thinks of regretting the 
absence of a golden chain? And this brings me 
to consider how we are affected by the distinct 
recognition and complete allowance of the claims 
of our fellow-men upon us. 

It should be plain to every student of God’s 
natural works, it is plain to every lover of the 
Bible, that the Creator is swayed by an intense 
interest in man. He made him a little lower 
than the angels; he crowned him with glory and 
honor; he has endowed him with attributes, any 
one of which, in its normal condition, and in its 
ultimate design, is worthy of profoundest admira- 
tion. Now, that which is worthy to employ and 
_ sway the mind of the eternal God, is. clearly 
worthy to interest man. 

“The Bible history is a history of God’s care for 
the race. It is a record of things hard to be 
understood on any other supposition than that 
the race, and each individual of it, is exposed to 
be lost. Probably there is not a word in our 
language that rings a sharper echo in every soul 
that comprehends it, than the word salvation. 
Now, pray, to what antecedents, to what Divine 
right, can this trisyllable pretend, that it should 
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thus assume imperial sway over so many millions 
of the most enlightened minds on earth? It 
cannot be referred to mere superstition. No 
diplomacy could secure it. No confederacy of — 
kindred interests could have compassed it. It is 
nothing less than an irrepressible confession of 
the race, that “‘ Jesus Christ came to save that 
which was lost.” However men may differ upon 
the essential nature of Christ, the revelations of — 
the Bible place him upon the throne. And the 
ascriptions of the blessed swell with the acclaim: 
“ For thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to 
God by thy blood, out of every kindred, and 
tongue, and people, and nation; and hast made 
us unto our God kings and priests.” ‘The charac- 
teristic of saviour is the central and preéminent 
characteristic of Christ. It is too plain to need 
words, that, if ‘we are to inhabit the same heaven, 
our happiness must be sympathetic and co- 
incident with his. It is just as plain that only 
like causes can result in like effects. It therefore 
follows, that no rational anticipation of heavenly 
felicity can exist divorced from rational and con- 
tinuous endeavors to be, in our measure, savlours © 
too; and to this undoubtedly is the reference, 
when it is said: “Thou hast made us kings and 
priests.” ‘The office of the priest was by sacrifice 
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to ransom the people. ‘The office of the New 
Testament priest, in other words, of the disciple 
of Christ, is “ to save souls from death, and hide 
a multitude of sins.” It is enough to advert 
to our Saviour’s declaration to Nicodemus: “ Ex- 
cept a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God ;” and to the testimony of Paul: 
“The carnal mind is enmity against God ;” and, 
“The natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God, for they are foolishness to him; 
neither can he know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned.” From this testimony it is 
plain that something is to be done for man to 
secure his most valuable interests. I have already 
intimated that this errand brought Christ into 
our world; and Christ, inviting his first disci- 
ples, said to them: ‘Follow me, and I will make 
you fishers of men.” Paul says, we are servants 
of Jesus Christ, helpers, and fellow-workers, or 
codperators. It must, therefore, it appears to me, 
be exceedingly apparent that we are to find in 
this service indications and earnests of the hap- 
piness of heaven. It is well understood that this 
service involves a self-denial and a self-sacrifice 
not demanded by any other service. It utterly 
forbids the pampering of our sensibilities, and 
the indulgence of our natural fastidiousness It 
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requires us to become all things to all men, that 
we may by all means save some. It commands us 
not to account even our lives dear unto us, assur- 
ing us that it is enough for the disciple that he 
be as his master, the servant as his Lord. Christ 
himself affirms: “ Whosoever he be of you that 
forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be my 
disciple.” The necessity for all these admoni- 
tions becomes apparent enough when it is con- 
sidered how utterly repugnant it is, to most men, 
in any way to intermeddle with the religious 
history and prospects of his fellow-man. ‘The 
epithet “ meddlesome” instantly looms up in the 
imagination of him who contemplates the en- 
deavor to do his neighbor good. Conventional 
usage whispers, Let your neighbor’s soul alone. 
What’s that to you? Will he thank you for the 
interference ? Who are you that you assume to 
have a fuller appreciation of the worth of your 
neighbor’s soul than he himself has? . Or, admit- 
ting that you are more alive to its worth than he, 
where are your credentials? Who has made you 
your brother’s keeper? How do you propose to © 
show that you are competent to advise in so — 
erave a matter? It appears to be erroneously 
supposed by many, that those persons who really 
exert themselves to save their fellow-men have 
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no considerable experience of these embarrass- 
ments. They presume that such never pause to 
consider how unwelcome to those addressed their 
message may prove to be. They assume that 
such philanthropists have an abundance of 
cogent arguments, always ready, and such fluency 
of language, and copiousness of illustration, that 
no great self-denial is involved. No suppositions 
could possibly be wider from the mark than 
these. No man but he who has made frequent 
attempts to persuade his fellow-man to seek first 
the kingdom of God, has an idea of how keenly, 
and in how many ways, the sensibilities of such 
a laborer can be wounded. Nine times in ten 
he will meet with no unkindness from the object 
of his benevolent endeavors; but an indefinite 
number of his fellow-Christians will be forward 
to assure him, that he is lamentably deficient in 
judgment or tenderness, that he probably has 
very little knowledge of his own heart, and that 
modesty and humility are Christian graces of 
ereat excellence and rare attainment. Add to 
this, that the man’s own heart has told him that 
he is a poor creature to set up to be a guide to 
the blind; has warned him of being a blind 
guide; has raised dismal anticipations of un- 
friendly rebuffs ; suggested the improbability of 
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his saying anything to the purpose, and the strong 
probability of his doing more harm than good. 
Conscience has brought to his recollection in 
how many ways he daily fails of the maintenance 
of a perfect life; and he is made to feel that, 
in these efforts, he will surely find himself un- 
pleasantly conspicuous, and may appear to have 
added hypocrisy to all his other sins. 

From all this it will be plain to any thinking 
person, that the man who resolves to do what he 
can, and all he can, to save his fellow-man, 
resolves to deny himself, to take up his cross and 
follow Christ. It may also appear that such a . 
man has comprehended the characteristics and 
the worth of the happiness of heaven, and that 
he has respect to the recompense of reward 
promised by our Lord. He has faith in the 
fidelity of the promiser, and that faith is con- 
tinually augmenting. 

Trying to do the work of Christ brings him 
into the very footprints of his Lord; into simi- 
larity of experience, into coincidence of views, 
into heart-sympathy and mutual understanding. 
And this opens for consideration : 

8. Present suffering, as an element out of 
which heavenly happiness will be evolved. James 
writes: “ My brethren, count it all joy when ye 
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fall into divers trials.” And Paul declares that, 
in virtue of our faith, “ we have peace with God, 
and rejoice in hope of the glory of God; and not 
only so, but we glory in tribulatien also ;” seeing 
that, by means of these, “‘ the love of God is shed 
abroad in our hearts.” He says of God: ‘“ Who 
comforteth us in all our tribulation.” ‘“ For as 
the sufferings of Christ abound in us, so our con- 
solation also aboundeth by Christ.” Paul knew 
what it was to be ‘exceeding joyful in tribu- 
lation;” of which it will be allowed that he had 
his full share. Such is the tenacity with which 
we all cling to human consolation, so great the 
force of the habit of betaking ourselves to our 
friends for sympathy and succor, that only suffer- 
ing beyond all human relief, heartache which 
God in Christ alone can heal, suffices to establish 
that Divine fellowship which God offers. Have 
you pity to lavish on the most pitiable of men? 
Give it to those to whom life is a summer’s sea, 
on which they float gaily; or to those whose 
sorrows, like the griefs of childhood, are soon 
soothed. Reserve your admiring envy for those 
who have staggered through scores of years of 
unutterable suffering, leaning on the breast of 
the Son of God. Give no favor to those deluded 


ones who have lacerated their bodies for the sins 
10 
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of their souls. But penetrate, if you can, the 
exceeding rich reward of those who, in every 
abyss of suffering, have sounded depths in the 
Divine love not otherwise to be discovered. It 
is well when the Christian resolves, I will, to the 
utmost of my ability, save my dear Father in 
heaven the necessity of compelling my obedience 
by chastisements ; his love shall suffice. But do 
you not see that it is only through much tribu- 
lation that we can enter the kingdom of God? 
It became the very Captain of our salvation to 
be made complete through suffering; and he 
who has resolved to spare his Heavenly Father 
the necessity of afflicting him, has by no means 
lost his labor. Such resolution is the best prep- 
aration for the right reception of that suffering 
which cannot be dispensed with That soul, 
“being justified by faith, has peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” He may say 
with David: “ All thy waves and billows have 
gone over me;” but he will also add: “ Though 
he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” Never, 
since Christ died, has the Christian sufferer failed 
to discover: “It is good for me that I have been 
afflicted ; for before I was afflicted I went astray, 
but now have I kept thy law.” Never one but 
has discovered and testified, in due time: “ Not 
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one single one of all my sufferings could I have 
spared” See, in yon dwelling, by that midnight 
lamp, that affectionate mother bending over the 
pillow of her little one. These three long days 
and nights it has been hovering on the verge of 
life. At first there was slight alarm, and a quick, 
sharp cry to God for help. Next followed a 
rapid recollection of all the winning ways of her 
beloved one; a glance at the desolation of her 
dwelling, and a prolonged agony; a continuous 
prayer to God that, if possible, this cup might 
pass from her. Then came retrospection of the 
unnumbered mercies of God, and the assurance 
of his everlasting love; the Holy Spirit bringing 
to mind, and applying as balm to the wounded 
spirit, such assurances as these: “Can a woman 
forget her sucking child, that she should not 
have compassion on the son of her womb? Yea, 
they may forget, yet will I not forget thee.” 
“T have loved thee with an everlasting love, 
therefore with loving-kindness have I drawn 
thee.” And now the agony is past. The 
beloved little one is surrendered to God. 

The morning light is breaking, and its first 
rays reveal the faint tokens that the little life 
will be spared to that calmed spirit, subdued and 
sanctified by its prolonged anguish. 
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See here the man of business. His life, with 
intermittent success, has been an unyielding 
struggle with uncontrollable contingencies. He 
murmurs: I have toiled long and most labori- 
ously for this position and for these possessions, 
and now they will be snatched from me by the 
heedlessness or the incompetency of the very man 
I befriended. Well, my Father is teaching me, 
and has long been teaching me, what I am slow 
to learn, that “‘a man’s happiness consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesseth.” Once the contemplation of these pos- 
sibilities made the earth to tremble under me, 
and my very heart to quake within me. O, how 
many times have I been compelled to cry: Lord, 
help me, or I perish! How many times to make 
the mortifying confession: I am yet far from 
being dead to, the world! My life is not yet 
hidden with Christ in God. Alas! I love the 
world, and the things that are in the world, 
beyond their just claims, else should I not be 
tortured by these uneasy apprehensions of loss. 
Ninety-nine times has this tempest-tossed man 
been ready to despair of a rescue from impending ~ 
evils. Ninety-nine times has he vowed, upon 
being delivered, that he never would again dis- 
trust the care and kindness of his God. ‘The 
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hundredth struggle brought the victory. Now, 
is it not plain that, in heaven, he will rejoice 
in the retrospect of all the way in which God 
has led him? Will he not then appreciate the 
love that would not spare the rod and spoil the 
child ? | ; 

By these experiences we are fitted for the min- 
istry of consolation. ‘This presents, in still an- 
other aspect, this element of future heavenly 
felicity. ‘The Lord Jesus Christ is characterized 
as the man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
erief. His was, throughout, a ministry of mercy 
and of consolation. In our case it is quite plain 
that it is chiefly by an experience of suffering 
that we are fitted for such a ministry. When © 
thus fitted, we are, as it were, God’s inspired 
messengers to his afflicted ones. The process is 
both simple and intelligible. By afflictions God 
detaches us from our selfish pursuits, turns out 
our idols, and makes us receptive of himself. 
He sends his consolations. ‘Then bids us be his 
messengers to bear these consolations to others. 
By the discharge of this commission our best 
capabilities are developed and trained, and our 
receptivity immensely enhanced. And it appears 
evident that there can be no adequate substitute 


for this training; perhaps I may add, and no 
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happiness in heaven equal to the happiness of 
him who has been thus trained. 

9. God has made man reverential and adoring. 
It is not too much to say that he is unworthy to 
be called a man who has no sense of delight in 
the discernment and lively appreciation of supe- 
rior excellence in his fellow-man. ‘There is not 
a more deplorable spectacle, and, to our shame 
be it acknowledged, it is not a spectacle unknown 
in these United States of North America, than that 
of a young man,in the presence of those much 
older and incomparably more worthy of respect 
than himself, presuming upon wealth, or fluent 
speech, or a little brief authority, or some other 
Insignificant accident, employing the language, 
and indulging the manner, of complacent self- 
satisfaction, and of easy indifference, or of curt 
contempt. ‘The man who allows himself in such 
impertinence may avow himself a believer in a 
Supreme Being; he unquestionably deceives him- 
self if he indulges the belief that he is, in any 
proper sense, a believer in the God of the Bible. 
God made man both to honor his fellow-man and 
to adore Himself. This is, in effect, to state that 
God made man so in his own image as that he 
should discern, appreciate, and delight in superior 
excellence, and also have pleasure in accrediting 
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that excellence to its true source. In thus endow- 
ing man, it is plain that God bestowed on him 
an element and an earnest of the bliss of heaven. 
God values himself upon his attributes; it is of 
necessity that he should, because those attributes 
are»-supreme excellence. It is equally of neces- 
sity that God, as supremely wise, should, to the 
appreciation of supreme excellence, join happi- 
ness. In accordance with this, he declares that 
“the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom ;” that in the knowledge of himself eternal 
life consists. And he says: “Let him that glo- 
rieth glory in this, that he understandeth and 
knoweth me, that I am the Lord which exercise 
loving-kindness, judgment, and righteousness in 
the earth ; for in these things I delight, saith the 
Lord.” In this we find the foundation of that 
great law delivered to Moses: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” It is the basis of man’s 
heavenly felicity, never to be superseded. And 
if, here on earth, where human objects of affection 
are all imperfect, I find my affections so often 
and so thoroughly enlisted, and with so great 
delight, is it not plain that there can be little 
danger of overstating the influence of complete 
fidelity to that law in heaven? If, in our fellow- 
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creatures, despite their deficiencies, we find so 


great complacency, who will venture to set 
bounds to the satisfaction we shall have in the 
love of those who will be absolutely immacu- 
late? And if we can count upon so much 
delight in the creature, who is but a mere rill 
from the eternal Fountain of excellence, what 
must be our delight in God himself? If, here on 
earth, we have so great joy in such manifesta- 
tions of himself as God can make to creatures 
whose receptivity is incalculably contracted by 


sin, what may not be our joy when we shall, in ~ 


virtue of perfect purity and of perfect recep- 
tivity, behold that glorious Being as he is? In 
this way, only, can the human mind begin to pos- 
sess the elements and earnests of the heavenly 
felicity; namely, in taking one by one each subjec- 
tive gift, each power, faculty, and susceptibility, 
and, with infinite pains-taking, cultivating and 
developing it to its utmost possible capacity of 
present cultivation. And, this done, to apply the 
united strength of all these powers to each of 
God’s attributes, and to each objective creation ; 
each to be irradiated, not only by the direct rays 
of the sun, but also by reflected light from every 
other object gilded by them. 

When once the soul begins to enter into this 
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charmed life, it possesses a super-sensuous exis- 
tence. Other men are at the mercy of countless 
circumstances; the sun, the clouds, the winds, 
friends, animal spirits, worldly successes and re- 
verses, summer and winter, day and night; but 
this new life is self-contained; nay, it is God- 
contained ; it holds itself independent of outward 
changes; its cords are within; and there is music 
in the soul when silence or discord reigns 
without. 

The exquisite enjoyment of any type of excel- 
lence, which is enjoyed by one who, to natural 
aptitude for that excellence, has joined the last 
possible measure of industry in toiling for it, can 
be the acquisition of him only who is willing to 
pay the unalterable price for it. Thus, and thus 
only, is it possible to forecast the ineffable hap- 
piness of heaven. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE BIBLE. 


‘«:’T is heaven in perspective; and the bliss 
Of glory, there, 
If anywhere, 
By saints on earth anticipated is; 
Whilst faith, to every word, 
A being doth afford.”’ 
THE SYNAGOGUE. 


Tue Bible being God’s word, and God’s word 
to man, and man being commanded to “search 
the Scriptures,’ and for the reason assigned, 
namely: “In, them ye think ye have eternal 
life,’ we feel that we are entitled to expect to 
find in the Bible all that it most concerns us to 
know about heaven, which is not elsewhere fully 
revealed. In the Old ‘Testament we find very 
little offered to our desire for information. From 
the day in which God drove Adam out of Para- 
dise, placing at the east of the garden of Eden 
cherubim and a flaming sword, which turned 
every way, unto the day in which Malachi 
announced, in the name of the Lord: “ Unto 
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you that fear my name shall the Sun of Right- 


- eousness arise with healing in his wings,’ the 


door was shut. John the Baptist commenced his 
ministry with the exhortation: “ Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” It was not until 
Christ, the Lord of heaven, came down from 
heaven, that the gates of the celestial city began 
to be distinctly discerned. During the long cen- 
turies that preceded the coming of. our Lord, the 
land of Canaan was almost the only heaven 
known to the people of God. It was, on the 
testimony of one of the best of them: “An ex- 
ceeding good land; a land flowing with milk and 
honey; a land of grapes, pomegranates, and figs;” 
a paradise for a sensuous people, who, with a few 
illustrious exceptions, seemed never to rise above 
sensuous ideas. Our Saviour commenced his 
communications with the subjective elements of 
heavenly felicity, reversing the ancient order ; for, 
in the beginning, God created the heaven and the 
earth, and then made man to look upon them. 
We may presume that Christ designed that we 
should, first of all, learn to regard heaven as a 
state; for, when thus regarded, it will appear 
that very considerable information is afforded. 
If the Bible seems not to teach much about 
heaven, the reason is, that the Bible is, to most 
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Christians, what a discourse abounding in classic 
allusions is to the untaught ear, and to, the un- 
instructed mind. ‘The allusions go for nothing; 
not because they are not full of meaning, but 
because the things referred to make no part of the 
intellectual furniture of the hearer. The sacred 
teachings about heaven assume an intimacy of 
acquaintance with certain elementary experiences, 
as indispensable to the student in sacred things, 
as the multiplication-table and the simple axioms 
are indispensable to him who would be a pro- 
ficient in mathematics. Thus, for example, the 
Holy Ghost, by the pen of Paul, bids us “to com- — 
fort the feeble-minded and support the weak ; ” 
and to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, » 
how he said: ‘“ It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” This is not only a command; it is also 
an axiom. It is one of the fundamental truths 
announced in the Holy Scriptures, upon which 
every just anticipation of heaven is built. | 

Progress in the knowledge of heaven is just as 
closely and inseparably joined to the knowledge 
and use of spiritual axioms, as progress im 
mathematics is jomed to the constant use of 
mathematical axioms. And, therefore, from one — 
who does not constantly employ the spiritual 
axioms for all the occasions of this present life, 
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the affirmation: “The Bible does not teach much 
of heaven,” is the proclamation of both ignorance 
and negligence, not to say indifference. It pro- 
claims him who makes it to be wholly out of 
harmony with heaven. 

Jesus assured his wondering disciples: “ I have 
meat to eat that ye know not of.’ The meaning 
of his language was not plain to them. But to 
us, who stand in the full sunlight: of his whole 
life on earth, it is entirely obvious. The eating 
of meat for the sustenance of life, for the main- 
tenance of vigor, for the gratification of the palate, 
for the sustentation of the animal spirits, and so, 
by inseparable consequence, for the solace of the 
mind and heart, is one of the conditions of 
humanity. “But Jesus had a diet which raised 
him above the conditions of humanity; namely, 
to do the will of God, and the work of benefiting 
the ignorant and vicious. This stood him in 

stead of the ordinary supply of the animal wants. 
Here is, plainly, a strength and a joy which, ante- 
cedently to Christ’s explanation, existed; but 
which those disciples had not yet entertained. 

Precisely in this way the Bible is filled with 
the elements of the future heavenly felicity. 

Absolutely no progress in the knowledge of 


heaven can be made, until we recognize our loss 
11 | 
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of the spirit and temper of heaven. Mr. Sears 
has well said: “There is a large class of minds, 
ranging through all nations, sects, and ages, 
which, though differing in their theologies, have 
a singular agreement as to the facts of conscious- 
ness. The testimony is substantially this: that 
some evil forces within, lying deeper than their 
personal volitions or acquired tastes, and ante- 
dating all their culture and habits, are seeking 
to possess and to sway their faculties. They 
give to the individual the feeling of divided con- 
sclousness.” 


Said the Rev. Henry Ware: 


“Tt is not what my hands have done 

That weighs my spirit down, 

That casts a shadow o’er the sun, 
And over earth a frown. 

It is not any heinous guilt, 
Or vice by men abhorred ; 

For fair the fame that I have built, 
A fair life’s just reward. 

And men would wonder if they knew 


How sad I feel with sins so few. 


“ Alas, they only see in part 
When thus they judge the whole! 
They cannot look upon the heart, 
They cannot read the soul. 
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But I survey myself within, 
And mournfully I feel 
How deep the principle of sin 
Its root may there conceal, 
And spread its poison through the frame, 


Without a deed that men can blame.” 


From this recognition we commence. Man 
must know the works of the flesh, as Paul calls 
them, in order to counteract them. He must 
know the fountains of thought, feeling, and 
action, that he may purify them. LEvery battle 
with that which is wrong is a step towards the 
acquisition of that which is right. He who 
begins with crucifying self, from deference to the 
will of his Father in heaven, will make the joy- 
ful discovery, that in doing the will of God is 
not only duty, but also the highest happiness. 
As every suitable exercise of the muscles strength- 
ens the physical frame, so every contest with evil 
enlarges the spiritual capacity; and he who 
fights the good fight of faith, is daily and hourly 
conquering new territory for the kingdom of 
grace: in other words, he is enlarging the area 
of his heayen. “The kingdom of heaven is 
within you;” and he who, by ceaseless self-puri- 
fication, is endeavoring to turn out every idol, is 
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constantly acquiring more and more of the very 
happiness of heaven. 

Now, for the carrying on of this process, the 
Bible is full of instructions; and it is passing 
strange that any, professing to be Christians, 
should so overlook this momentous fact, that 
they can speak of the Old Testament as super- 
seded. Grant that, in part, it is a body of pre- 
cepts for men lhving in an iron age; in part, a 
record of manners and customs extremely un- 
suited to the present age, and to our circum- 
stances ;—it is filled with the principles upon 
which God dealt with those men in their circum- 
stances, interspersed with occasional illustrations 
of moral worth, of transcendent beauty ;—1it is 
ours to generalize and apply those principles to 
ourselves, In our circumstances. 

The man who doubts of the fullest inspiration 
of the Holy Scriptures may deserve blame; he is 
certainly much to be pitied. His doubt pre- 
cludes the possibility of any reliable foretaste 
and earnest of heavenly felicity. He may have 
conceptions more or less refined and commend- 
able. He cannot have assured certainty. The 
Bible asserts that the gate is strait, and the way 
narrow, that leadeth unto life, and that few find 
it. Now, on the lowest ground, on that, namely, 
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that this passage may be God’s own infallible 
word, it becomes immeasurably important to 
know of this narrow way, all that the Bible 
professes to teach. The Bible avers that heaven 
is the summit of excellence and of happiness; 
every step in the ascent to which it offers to 
indicate. 1 

Certainly, the man who seeks to weaken, or to 
hmit, the influence of the Bible upon the hearts 
and the lives of his fellow-men, ought to possess 
convincing and irrefutable evidence that its claims 
are without foundation. It is the impression of 
the race, an impression founded in our conscious 
want and in our universal experience of the 
goodness and wisdom of God, an impression not 
to be stifled or displaced, that God certainly 
would give an adequate revelation of his will, 
and of his intentions concerning man. ‘The Bible 
claims to be that revelation, inspired throughout. 
The reluctance of many to admit this claim, in 
the absence of rebutting evidence, serves only to 
substantiate it. For the claims of the Bible to 
our belief and to our deference, being first estab- 
lished by a body of evidence such as could not 

be produced in behalf of any other book, are cor- 
- roborated by its own description of the class of 


persons who should refuse it, and who would 
1th* 
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endeavor to keep others from receiving it, clos- 
ing with a warning of fearful solemnity: “ For I 
testify unto every man that heareth the words of 
the prophecy of this book, if any man shall add 
unto these things, God shall add unto him the 
plagues that are written in this book; and if any 
man shall take away from the words of the book 
of this prophecy, God shall take away his part 
out of the book of life, and out of the Holy City, 
and from the things which are written in this 
book.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


TERA VIN AS AOS TALTE. 


‘The soul goes to Hades possessing nothing else but its discipline and 
education ; which are said to be of the greatest advantage or detriment to 
_ the dead in the very beginning of his journey thither.’’ — Prato. 


‘¢ What have I left, that I should stay and groan? 
The most of me to heaven is fled; 
My thoughts and joys are all packed up and gone, 
And for their old acquaintance plead. 
O, show thyself to me, 
Or take me up to Thee!”’ 
HERBERT. 


THERE are many expressions in common use to 
the effect that man has a life which is superior 
to, and independent of, mere locality. The term 
absent-minded is applied to one whose thoughts 
and feelings are absorbed by something out of 
his visible physical sphere. It is sometimes said 
that “home is where the heart is;” and, again, 
that “the mind is its own place:” by all which 
it is understood that the body may be, and often 
-is, in one place, while the mind is in another. 
And much more might be adduced in illustration 
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of the fact, that we are at present fully conscious 
of a state of being, as well as of a place; and 
that that state is oftentimes of immeasurably 
ereater interest to us than the place we inhabit. 
He who tells us that Napoleon once lived at 
Malmaison or Fontainbleau, tells us an insig- 
nificant fact; but he who gives us the letters 
which he wrote, the conversations he sustained, 
the enterprises he conceived, discloses to us the 
true life of the emperor. 

You have often endured the discomfort of a 
conscious incompatibility of sentiment with one 
into whose society you have fallen. Physically, — 
you were near. As related to town limits, you 
were in the same ward and street; but, measur- 
ing from some central truth in science, taste, or 
morals, you were wider asuifder than the poles. 
It has happened to you in one and the same 
place; for example, at a gathering of friends for — 
social enjoyment, to hold successive converse 
with an inferior, an equal, and a superior. Of 
how small account was place just then, in com- 
parison with the successive states of which you 
were conscious. There was, first, the conscious- 
ness of what you knew yourself to be, absolutely, — 
upon the scale you recognize, and by which you | 
regulate your life. 'Then you were conscious of 
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the position assigned you, consciously or uncon- 
sciously to himself, by the person with whom 
you were conversing, and whose scale you could 
not but recognize in its essential variations from 
your own. You were conscious of your own 
mental furniture, and equally aware of your 
neighbor’s more ample or more limited resources. 
At one hour of the evening, the proximity of an 
unusually shrinking and difident man will have 
convicted you of a want of modesty; in the next, 
the unblushing assurance of another, has made 
you feel that you are a very gizl, with too little 
courage to declare your soul your own. Another 
hour may thrust you into circumstances, and 
compel a course of action, which, to your neigh- 
bor, may seem absolutely audacious. You have 
met with persons whose intellectual and spiritual 
nature seemed a region of repose; and, again, 
with others, who, like Noah’s dove, appeared to 
find no place for the sole of their foot. 

You have, perhaps, had occasion to make the 
attempt, to bring two or three, or more, persons 
to harmonize with yourself, on the simplest 
question of manners, morals, or politics. Prior 
to this attempt, it had scarcely occurred to you 
to conceive, that there could be motives for the 
difference you discover, which you could not 
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immediately overpower, by a proper presentation 
of your own. But no sooner did you make the 
attempt, than you discovered that you were not 
denizens of the same planet, to say nothing of 
being citizens under one government; that you 
belonged not even to the same solar system ; that 
your revolutions were not around any common 
centre. ¢ 

It were easy to multiply illustrations of this 
fundamental fact, which was too obvious even to 
a heathen philosopher, to permit him to doubt, 
that man’s possible future condition subsists in 
personal qualities resulting from discipline and 
education. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ, in the very commence- 
ment of his ministry, gave honor and prom- 
inence to this truth. Blessed, he says, are the 
poor in spirit. 

Were place as momentous as we are ever apt 
to imagine, he had surely said: Blessed are the 
dwellers in the plain, on the mountain, or by the 
sea; blessed is a southern climate, or a northern ; 
a land of springs, or of vines and olives. But 
no, not a word of these; not even, blessed is he 
who is born or dwells in Judea: but, blessed is 
he who, in his inmost soul, is consciously poor, 
destitute, im want. It is a condition predicable 
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of the millionaire and of the beggar; of the man 
of various and ample gifts, or of the man of one 
talent, be he of one land or of another, of one 
age or of another. ‘The blessedness is affirmed 
of him who is conscious “there is a wealth, a 
spiritual wealth, which I do not possess. What- 
ever I may have attained is as nothing in com- 
parison with that which remains to be acquired.” 
This is an improvable condition, for the subject 
of it is never for a moment self-satisfied; he will 
never provoke the Lord to jealousy, for he will 
never set up an idol in the temple of the Holy 
Ghost; he will never worship self in the garb of 
any admired attainment. Huis motto is ever “ Ex- 


> 


celsior;”’ or, in the words of Paul: “This one 
thing I do, forgetting those things which are 
behind, and reaching forth unto those things 
which are before, [ press toward the mark, for 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.” Now, this man is truly blessed. He has 
blessedness in possession as well as in prospect. 
He possesses one of the elements of heavenly 
happiness. He has that without which heaven 
could be no heaven to him, the spiritual appetite 
for the feast that will be perpetual. 

Unthinking persons often volunteer the asser- 
tion: “There will be no prayer in heaven.” It 
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is a hasty conclusion; honestly intended, but 
drawn from narrow premises. “ At present I 
am always needy, always asking. Iam ashamed 
to be such a ceaseless beggar. In heaven, thank 
God, prayer will be exchanged for praise, and 
unmixed gratitude for blessings, the value of 
which I shall then realize.” This is their thought. 
Nevertheless there will be prayer in heaven, as 
well as praise; prayer as much more fervent 
than terrestrial prayer, as the saints will be more 
sensible of the worth of what they ask. Some 
-of our former objects of prayer will be super- 
seded ; but he who is unprepared to show that it 
will be more blessed to be independent of his 
Heavenly Father, than to continue for evermore 
a pensioner upon his bounty, should understand 
that prayer is but the expression of this never to 
be satiated spiritual appetite. Consider for a 
moment. On the basis, simply, of a wise and 
good economy, is it a rational supposition that 
God will overwhelm the newly-arrived saint with 
all his resources? Can any rational estimate of 
the receptivity of any saint, however much you 
may suppose it to be enlarged by his translation 
to heaven, permit, for one moment, even an ap- 
proach to this conjecture ? 

Can you suppose that our Heavenly Father, 
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who condescends to prize our love and fellow- 
ship, would needlessly sunder a tie so obviously 
adapted to perfect that love and fellowship, as 
prayer? Say, if you will, that there will be no 
longer a vail betwixt man and God; that we 
shall speak with him as a man speaketh with his 
friend; that in that respect, our prayer will be 
immensely exalted above its former low con- 
dition; but do not tell me that I shall no longer 
have occasion and leave to pour out my heart 
unto him, in longing desires for a more perfect 
conformity, in degree, to his highest will. Grant 
that I shall be perfect when I enter the gates of 
the New Jerusalem, and, also, that I shall be 
satisfied when I awake in his likeness; does it 
follow that I shall no longer be pervaded with 
noble aspirations? God forbid. Do not reduce 
me to the condition of a mere passive recipient, 
lest I become like the heath in the desert, and a 
useless thing. But, if [ am to have those noble 
aspirations, which [ am sure you will accord, 
what is the breathing of these, but prayer ? 
Blessed, said Christ, are they that mourn. 
Strange, you will say, to bring forward this, the 
state of mourning, as containing one of the ele- 
ments of the happiness of heaven. It came 


under our consideration in viewing the character- 
12 
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istics of man. But let us look at it again. The 
mourners of earth are the sympathizers with 
Jesus. There is much in our world to rejoice in. 
One part of Christian duty is to rejoice. ‘“ Re- 
joice evermore” is the precept. ‘“ In everything 
give thanks.” But the two obligations are not 
antipathetic. The more we rejoice in the good- 
ness of God, the more occasion to mourn over 
those who are blind to this goodness. The more 
we are thrilled with the beauty of his natural 
works, the more occasion to mourn that multi- 
tudes are wholly insensible to this beauty. ‘The 
more we are interested in the laws of the mind, 
and in the range of the affections, the more 
occasion to mourn that so few come to this feast. 
The more we are charmed with the compass and 
transcendent wisdom and_ beneficence of the 
Divine law, the more we must needs mourn that 
we, or others, should, in the smallest degree, 
contravene that law. The more perfectly we 
apprehend the beauty and the worth of holiness, 
the greater the occasion to bewail the ugliness 
and the evil influence of sin. The occasions for 
mourning are neither few nor sight. How shall 
I dare to mention the mourning of the bereaved ? 
It was but yesterday I met with a dear friend, 
from whom God had lately taken the wife of his 
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bosom, the light of his eyes, the solace of his 
heart; a true helpmeet in all the care and 
burden-bearing of life. “My friend,’ he said, 
“my grief grows upon me daily; it is greater 
than I can bear.” Several recent experiences 
made the loss of that companionship and sym- 
pathy intensely vivid, and overwhelmingly pain- 
ful. Will it be asked: What is there in this to 
foreshadow the happiness of heaven? I answer, 
Much. Men sometimes pass quite through life 
without discovering a mine of wealth which the 
Creator had sunk deep in their own souls. We 
think we make much of the affections. Who is 
there who would not be greatly astonished to be 
assured that he had altogether neglected them? — 
Weare not unaware “ that it has been said, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy.” 
We have, indeed, seen men whose notion of the 
sphere of the human affections appeared to be 
limited to the compass of this adage. But we 
have persuaded ourselves, that it could be thus, 
only with the most degraded of the human family. 
Yet it is a general truth, that men are, almost to 
a man, completely unsuspicious of their own 
capacity for misery or happiness. It is only 
when God permits a heart to intertwine its 
every fibre with some other heart, so as almost 
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to lose its own identity,—to forget, to some 
extent, the Sun of Righteousness, the atmos- 
phere of Divine love, and the dew of heavenly 
erace, so that the husbandman is necessitated to 
come with his pruning-knife and sunder the con- 
nection, —that the man awakes to a consciousness 
of his contracted sphere, and to a conjecture of 
the immense territory assigned to his affections, 
which he has scarcely penetrated. When man 
deeply mourns, then first he profoundly loves his 
God. When the tendrils which clung so closely 
to humanity are torn from their beloved object, 
they writhe, and curl, and blacken, and droop, 
as though sentence of death had penetrated like 
a worm to the root of all their life and verdure; 
as though one might watch in vain to see them 
ever again seek an object to embrace. But the 
skill of the Vine-Dresser is infinite. “ Every 
branch that beareth fruit he pruneth it, that it 
may bring forth more fruit.” Mark the inten- 
tion. 

Whether be disciplines a soul by the removal 
of beloved friends, or by some other process, he 
creates a void which none but himself can fill; 
he excites a thirst which onlyehe can slake; he 
sends a desolation which he only can repair; a 
frost which he only can dissolve; a ruin remedi- 
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less except by him. So David found it when he 
exclaimed: “ Out of the depths I cried unto 
thee, O Lord!” 

“Can we love each other too much?” asks 
the husband, or wife, of the endeared companion ; 
tremulously alive to an excess of happiness, and 
reverently mindful of the inspired exhortation: 
“ Little children, keep yourselves from idols.” 

Yes, we can love each other too much, even 
when earnestly desirous to regulate that love by 
all the prescriptions of the highest loyalty to 
God. We are not perfect. ‘The unchecked and 
unstricken heart, even though a new heart, and, in 
the main, a right and true spirit, exaggerates the 
nearest motive. In spite of its better intention, 
it walks by sight rather than by faith. It lays 
hold of its God-given friend, with overflowing 
gratitude to him for the gift; but, alas, before 
it is aware, it has installed the gift in the place 
of the Giver! This loving heart limits its growth 
to the stature of its friend. Its sensibilities are 
called home; they no longer expand. The dew 
of its youth and the fulness of its manhood must 
alike be poured into this companion heart, until 
it may come to a parsimony that shall almost 
erudge to the world without, for whom Christ 
died, the excess of kindness which must either 
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percolate or overflow a vessel which was never 
meant to be impervious. Pardon me if I seem 
to you to multiply figures, to pile on colors, 
beyond what you can think reasonable. The 
picture is true to fact, criticise 1t as you will; and 
I would fain have it bold enough to arrest atten- 
tion. 

The evil of which I speak robs God as well as 
man. It buries his talents in a napkin. The 
man or woman, of whom I speak, narrows his 
knowledge and estimate of God to those regions 
in which his beloved companion is resident. He 
has little interest in any chart which does not 
present that object, and very near, if not just on, 
the meridian. 

Yes, we can love each other too much, the 
love being such as it is; content to live in a hot- 
house; to ask for its roots only a shallow earthen 
vessel. God’s hearts must have air, a depth of 
earth, a breadth of heaven; the untamed winds 
from every point of the compass; rude blasts, at 
times, from climates other than our own. 

Not more wisely does the sturdy husbandman 
bury deep his unsparing plough, not more kindly 
to his acres, than the infinitely wise, infinitely 
affectionate Cultivator of human hearts lays bare 
their lowest depths to winds, and sun, and rain. 
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Escape, if you can, from the din of wheels and 
clamor of men, at eventide; and walk with God. 
Many tokens will he send you of his love, by 
every cloud and ray of light; and in thy dark- 
ness thou shalt hear his voice: “I have loved 
thee with an everlasting love, therefore with 
loving-kindness have I drawn thee. As the 
heaven is high above the earth, so great is my 
mercy toward them that fear me. As many as I 
love I rebuke and chasten. My child, I could 
not spare this rod for thy crying. My love is 
better than the love of women. Trust me; for I 
am thine exceeding great reward.” 

This mourning is one of the elements of the 
happiness of heaven, because eternal life consists 
in knowing the Father and the Son ; and because 
then do we best know, when we are most com- 
pletely sympathetic with the object of our knowl- 
edge. Of the great Object of the Christian’s 
regard, it is written: “In all their affliction he 
was afilicted, and the angel of his presence saved 
them; in his love and in his pity he redeemed 
them; and he bare them and carried them all the 
days of old.” 

Not to mourn over the grievous evils that 
afflict the world, is not to be in sympathy with 
the Son of God; and, if not sharers with him in 
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his grief, we must necessarily fail of being partici- 
pators in his consolation. If retrospection shall 
be as delightful in heaven as it has been here on 
earth, then will it be no insignificant part of our 
heavenly felicity to revert to the days of our ter- 
restrial labors, when we went forth bearing 
precious seed, weeping. Methinks I realize the 
happy hour, as though already arrived; Jesus 
sitting on one of the heavenly hills, his loved 
ones gathered around him, conversing of earthly 
labors and earthly sorrows; turning to one and 
to another ; reminding now this, now that, of his 
tender mourning over some individual committed 
to his charge, or placed within the reach of his 
influence ; appointing to each, new labors of love, 
as the reward of terrestrial fidelity; henceforth 
calling us not servants, but friends; and deigning 
to unfold to us his plans for enlarging the area 
of happiness. What glances of intelligence are 
passing between him and those who, in their 
terrestrial experience, daring to drink of his 
cup and to be baptized with his baptism of 
suffering, most approximated towards his own 
unfathomable sorrows. Well do they remember 
his presence and sympathy in all their affliction, 
and how their purest and profoundest joy, while 
yet on earth, came out of great tribulation; and 
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now they perfectly discern, that their union to 
their Lord was cemented and perfected in the 
furnace of fiery trial. There it was that he 
purely purged their dross, and took away their 
tin, refining the metal until his own image was 
clearly discerned in it. And thus it was that he 
made them capacious of heavenly happiness, far 
beyond what they otherwise could have been. 
Blessed, said Jesus, are the meek. You are 
living in a world filled with disorder, contest, and 
conflict. ‘The elements are warring against each 
other ; earth, air, fire, and water. Our very life 
is a struggle with contending forces. At every 
step, with a carefulness that seems intuitive, we 
are on the watch lest gravitation should surprise 
us with a fall. In summer, heat makes fierce 
assaults upon us; in winter, cold hunts our life, 
to pierce us with his deadly arrows; while vapor, 
subtle foe, lies in ambush, with his noiseless, 
unseen, yet irresistible destructiveness, creeping 
upon us at every turn, through all the year. 
Man’s inalienable right to life, liberty, and hap- 
piness, however firmly established in the statutes 
of rhetoric, is every day and hour lable to be 
invaded by the liberty of nature, and by the law- 
lessness of men. Since the decree was pro- 
nounced: “Cursed is the ground for thy sake; 
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in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy 
life; thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth 
unto thee; and thou shalt eat of the herb of the 
field; in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread, till thou return unto the ground,’ we 
have been engaged in a continuous struggle; 
first for the common necessaries of life, and then 
for those refinements of ease and elegance which 
cultivated life renders hardly less necessary than 
food and shelter. ‘To these annoyances from 
without, join all those innumerable conflicts orig- 
inating in the waywardness within, of which all 
outward troubles are but shadows, and it will be 
palpable enough, that wealth and fame cannot 


buy happiness. The road to wealth, to fame, — 


and to pleasure, in all its common forms, is a 
race-course ; an arena which invites and chal- 
lenges the fiercest contest; and those who will 
enter the lists, peril much more than wind and 
limb. 

Therefore said our Saviour truly, not, blessed 
are the rich or famous, but, blessed are the 
meek. He named the gift of greatest value to 
men liable to assault from without and from 
within He named the quality which, beyond all 
others, guarantees the possession of a compe- 
tence, and which is at the same time a divine 
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panoply, a complete armor against all the rude 
assaults of men and things. Meekness is one of 
the essential elements of receptivity. How 
should it be otherwise! Jesus came from heaven 
to propound a perfect system of truth; and he 
came to his own, to the Jewish nation, for cen- 
turies forewarned of his coming, but his own 
received him not. They had other expectations 
than of receiving the apparent son of a carpenter 
as the deliverer of their nation. ‘They had not 
the meekness to receive or to weigh his testi- 
mony. His propositions waged war upon all 
their cherished desires. Christ’s system is a per- 
fect and harmonious whole. He offers to attune 
the souls of those who will receive it, to harmony 
with all truth. “As many as received him, to 
them gave he power to become the sons of God.” 
Multitudes assure us that they are candid, reason- 
able, open to conviction. ‘They think so, because 
they do not foresee that truth, when presented, 
will clash with their errors, which they love more 
than they love truth. But all our experience 
teaches, that true accessibility to conviction is 
exceeding rare. Seldom do we venture on the 
hazardous endeavor to enlighten one who is blind 
to a fault, or who is unconscious of the force 
of just objections to some intended course of 
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procedure. He that is not truly meek is irritated 
by the mere suggestion; and irritation, like an 
angry door-keeper, slams the door in the face of 
truth, and bids her begone for an impostor. 

Meekness is the gentleness and the humility 
of one who never loses the consciousness that he 
is fallible; and of one who fears to offend God, 
immeasurably more than he fears the rudest 
encroachments upon his own rights. The meek, 
and the meek alone, are capable of the highest 
improvement; for they alone are willing and 
earnestly desirous to know all their faults. Their 
ceaseless prayer is: “ Who can understand his 
errors? Cleanse thou me from secret faults. 
Keep back thy servant, also, from presumptuous 
sins; let them not have dominion over me.” 
And God’s answer is: “The meek will he guide 
in judgment; the meek will he teach his way.” 
And Jesus says: ‘Take my yoke upon you and 
learn of me, for | am meek and lowly in heart, 
and ye shall find rest to your souls.” No wonder, 
then, that Christ says: Blessed are the meek. 
By the exercise of this grace, they, beyond other 
men, are made capacious of immeasurable happi- 
ness in heaven. 

“ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled.” 
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There can be little need of multiplying words 
to show that this is an element of the happiness 
of heaven. ‘The mere sensualist, in a heathenish 
way, will bless God that he has a good appetite. 
The intellectualist thanks God that he has a 
taste for knowledge, meaning sublunary learning. 
The poet and the artist rejoice that they have a 
keen relish for the beauties of nature. ‘These are 
but faint emblems of the hunger and thirst for 
holiness, and for God, of the true disciples of 
Christ. And the promise is, that this hunger 
and thirst shall be met with ample supplies. 
‘They shall be filled with the knowledge and the 
enjoyment of Christ, the righteous ; for by reason 
of this hunger and thirst they are ‘already recep- 
tive; they have received power to become the 
sons of God; they can be filled, while the world 
at large cannot. Hungering and thirsting for 
righteousness is a result. It does not exist in 
the natural heart. There is obviously little of it 
in the heart of the superficial or careless. It is 
the result of appreciating acquisition. It is the 
condition of one who is purifying himself; of one 
who sets himself to the acquisition of heavenly 
wisdom ; of one who refuses to slake his thirst at 
earthly cisterns. Could we conceive of a per- 


‘son absolutely without desires, we should feel con- 
13 
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strained to class him with the lowest of the crea- 
tures; little, if at all, above the oyster. Nearly 
all the tokens of intelligent life would be want- 
ing. Not to desire knowledge, proves one uncon- 
scious of the worth of knowledge; and ineffable 
must be his igncrance who knows not, among 
the countless forms of knowledge, some form 
which would much conduce to his own advan- 
tage. Every one who realizes existences and dif- 
ferences, must have some measure of choice and 
of desire to possess. But if he who has nearest 
to no desires, is lowest in the scale of being, he 


who has the least worthy desires, is also lament- 


ably low upon this scale. As there are count- 
less varieties of flowers and shrubs, so are there 
countless varieties of minds; from the mind which 


is but feebly and infrequently sentient, up to 


that which is always and intensely occupied upon 
the noblest and most commanding themes. All 


that range upon the scale between and including © 


these wide extremes, may hunger and thirst and 
never be filled; for they may crave that which 


was never made to fill or satisfy a soul created 
in the image and likeness of God. Money cannot 
fill a human heart. No more can learning, fame, 
power, skill, or accomplishments of any kind. 


Convenient implements they are, but not the 
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soul’s aliment or atmosphere. Whosoever drinks 
of any of these, shall thirst again. But he that 
shall receive the righteousness of Christ, shall 
never thirst; he shall be filled; the vacuum shall 
no longer exist. A healthful appetite shall re- 
main to him, but the famine of the soul shall be 
forever appeased. He shall enter into the habit- 
ual blessedness of coveting earnestly the best 
eifts. Nungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness is positive or energized receptivity. It is 
both an emblem and an earnest of heavenly 
happiness. 

Blessed are the merciful. God delights in 
mercy. As God made us in his own image, it 
follows that we, in proportion to our hkeness to 
him, shall delight in mercy. That which God 
‘delights in, must, of course, be an inseparable 
portion of his own essential and unchangeable 
excellence. He says he is of great mercy; that 
he keeps mercy for thousands; that all his 
paths are mercy ; that he is pitiful and of tender 
mercy; plenteous in mercy; and, finally, that his 
mercy is from everlasting to everlasting. This is 
all-comprehensive, and leaves nothing to be de- 
sired in the way of statement. Here, then, we 
have distinctly exhibited another of the elements 
of heayen. 
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The question, What possible occasion for the 
exercise of mercy can there be in heaven? I shall 
not undertake to answer. I have no information. 
From his own testimony, already cited, it appears 
that God must have found, and must continue to 
find, occasions for the exercise of his own mercy ; 
and our likeness to him warrants the assumption, 
were we not directly assured, that we shall have 
fellowship with him in it. 

How remote any man now is from heaven may 
therefore be ascertained, approximately, at least, 


by taking the measure of his mercy; not merely 


the mercy of his outward act, but of his thought 
and of his feeling for his fellow. The spirit of 
Christ is the spirit of forgiveness, mercy, and 
kindness for the undeserving and the ill-desery- 


ing. ‘The fastidious, witty, and sarcastic are com- j 


monly unmerciful. They are probably unaware 
that, in indulging these natural propensities 
beyond the limits of kindness, they are quench- 
ing in their own souls the light of heaven. 


Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 


see God. 


If, by withdrawing ourselves from all the — 


common entertainments of life, by shutting our- 


selves up to prolonged meditation and profound — 


study, we could attain to anything like an inti- | 


| 
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mate knowledge of God, we should justly reckon 
such a course the wisest course a man could pos- 
_sibly pursue; that is, on supposition that this 
was the only course by which such a knowledge 
could be acquired. Reason concurs with revela- 
tion in asserting that the highest life of which a 
human soul is capable, is the life realized in 
knowing God. Any other object of knowledge 
commands our attention, and addresses itself to 
our sentient faculties, but in part. So great is 
the variety, so great the diversity, in men, that 
we rarely find one who does not immediately 
remind us, that we neither are, nor can be, “ one 
in universal love.” Fellowship between us could 
be established only on the basis of limiting our 
expectations, and of agreeing to differ. We are 
immensely unlike in the mere quantum of phys- 
ical life. The man of robust, Herculean frame, 
with brawny limbs and knotted muscles, can, 
with difficulty, stifle his contempt for the trem- 
_ bing anatomy, with unpadded nerves, who offers 
his incomprehensible fellowship. As much un- 
like are we in mental structure, in animal spirits, 
in constitutional peculiarities. Some men cannot 
be known by other some. There is an absolute 
Impossibility in the very nature of the case. 
13* 
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Their idiosyncrasies are antagonistic, and will 
remain so, as long as life shall last. 

In marked contrast to all this, is our possibility 
of knowing God. God, who made man, made 
him in all his peculiarities flexible to his own 
image Man, if he will, to the extent of his 
own capacity, touches God at every point; 
upon one condition only, — he must be pure in 
heart. Man may be robust or feeble, sluggish or 
impulsive, prosaic or imaginative, intellectual or 
mechanical, sanguine or melancholy, if he will be 
pure in heart he shall see God. 

* The world is full of God. All things were 
made by him. Lvery single thing in the world 
is a tie to bind us to him, a memorial to remind 
us of him ; and yet multitudes assure us that they — 
find it hard, even to think of him. Why is this? 
Simply because a pure heart alone can see hin. 
Why should the holy God show himself to any 
who disregard his avowed preference for a pure 
heart? But what isa pure heart? Not merely 
the repudiation of gross sensuality. Many, no 
doubt, suppose themselves pure in heart, because, 
from their earliest recollections, they have been 
trained to regard low vice with abhorrence. But 
abstmence from low vice is, by no means, 
equivalent to purity in heart. Throughout the 
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Old ‘Testament, God represents idolatry as adul- 
tery. He avows himself jealous of every object 
allowed to have his place in the heart. Not one 
man in a million appears to have comprehended 
the compass of the command: ‘'Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart.” They 
have never entertained the idea. They perceive 
idols of wood and stone to be excepted to. ‘They 
are sure that drunkenness, licentiousness, and the 
like are excluded; but they seem not to be in 
the least aware that the moral, cultivated, refined, 
educated gentleman can fail of seeing God, 
because of not having a pure heart. But what 
difference can it make to the eye of God, whether 
the object preferred to himself is a shapeless 
mass of wood or stone, an exquisite statue of 
Jupiter, Venus, or Apollo, a beautiful ideal, a 
reputation for talent or beauty, the accumulation 
of money, proficiency in any department of 
science, or self in any aspect ? 

The exaltation of any one of these, or of any 
other object, in the place of God, defiles the 
temple of God, degrading the heart into an idol’s 
temple. ‘The question of one kind of idol or 
another, is a mere question of time, place, or cir- 
cumstance; a question of more or less education, 
in this country or in that. It is the election of 
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any idol at all to the place of God, which at once 
defiles the heart and insults the Creator. It 
may be Beelzebub or Diana; Moloch or Mi- 
nerva; a wafer, a picture, reason, or a rational- 
istic pantheism ; extreme conservatism, ar pseudo- 
progress; church rites, or quasi-philanthropic 


reforms ; in fact, the more plausible the idol, the — 


more to be deprecated, because of the increased 
difficulty of enlightening the devotee, of exposing 
the delusion, and of arresting or limitmg its 
influence. 


Few men but have objects of interest and of — 


attention which they suppose devoid of any par- 


ticular relation to God; I had almost said, de- 


void of all relation to God. You may have been 


conscious yourself, you have surely known others — 


to betray the feeling, that, beyond the proprieties 
of public and of private worship, and within the 
limits of high morality, God could not be sup- 


posed to give any heed to man’s petty engage- 


ments. Now, it should be exceedingly apparent 
to every thinking person, who has ever heard of a 
microscope, or read that God is as careful of the 
finish of his minutest as of his larger works, that 
he who provides all the chemistry of the tiniest 


flower, and of the very weed without a name,, 
makes no human heart to harbor an endless 
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variety of elements, or even a single element, 
without effect upon itself. Every object capable 
of entering a human heart is capable of imparting 
a form, a tone, a color, or quality to that heart. 
And he who is bent on self-purification will not 
only look with suspicion on objects claiming to 
be absolutely neutral, and without relations to 
God, but will set himself to uncover the relations 
which such objects will be found to hold to the 
enemy of God and of his own soul. The heart 
that is to see God must be a heart of no negative 
or unintentional purity. It isa heart which has 
sharply discriminated, and decisively excluded, 
every object not content to take its assigned 
place in a clearly-perceived and distinctly-defined 
subservience to God. ‘The present possession of 
the elements of the felicity of heaven is no wind- 
fall, no mere chance possession or casual acqui- 
sition, but of clear, intelligent, discriminating, 
decisive, energetic, continuous choice. Long- 
continued and diligent were the searches of the 
chemist, for the solution which would fit the 
metallic surface to receive the perfect image of 
natural objects. ‘The Great Chemist proclaims 
purity to be that solution which alone renders 
the tablet of the human heart capable of receiv- 


ing the perfect image of himself, and of all. 
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spiritual objects. The pure heart sees all things 
as God sees them; values them as God values 
them; sees each object in its precise relations to 
God; and measures the worth of each in ac- 
cordance with this. And the reason why purity 
of heart avails so much is, that it is the heart, 
far more than the intellect, which would snatch 
objects from their true relations, and thrust them 
into positions not their own. It is with the 
heart man believeth unto righteousness; it is 
also by a deceived heart that man is turned 
aside. Whence it should be completely ap- 
parent, that he who will not seek the utmost 
purity of heart does but trifle when he professes 
to seek the elements of heavenly happiness. | 

Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall be 
called the children of God. Well might our 
Saviour say: ‘The kingdom of God cometh not 
with observation; it is within you. The ele- 
ments of heavenly happiness are everywhere 
about us, and subjectively within us. ‘Through- 
out the entire domain of nature are innumerable 
emblems, offering to instruct us; yet modestly, 
for they will not thrust themselves upon us. 
Inanimate nature! how often, and how heed- 
lessly, are the words uttered; and how untruly. 
All nature is animate; all nature is intelligent; 


i. a 
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all nature is vocal. She echoes the sentiment of 
Christ, peacefully applying her energies for the 
benefit of all. Nature is persuasive; she conde- 
scends to solicit attention, and to beguile by the 
most kindly appeals. Men are impatient. They 
would constrain by irresistible force. Nature 
never loses sight of her end, but makes up, in the 
multiplicity of her gentle influences, for any ap- 
parent want of constraining power. She presents 
herself on every hand; offers her lesson to every 
sense ; not forcing it with violence, but tendering 
it with queenly grace. ‘Thus, at early dawn, she 
glides into your presence in the most consum- 
mate array of airy elegance; gradually increased, 
when your attention is full upon her, into gor- 


. geous splendor. 


“ Behold the morning sun arise 
On yonder mountain gray.” 


Could you quarrel with him? No; he is a peace- 
maker, and comes to minister to your happiness, 
in innumerable ways. One knows not how to 
believe that the sun can be unconscious how 
welcome he is to the myriads he blesses. How 
he hastens to uncover an endless succession of 
pleasing, soothing, unobtrusive beauties! And 
then, what sweet sounds come with him; the 
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breathing of the winds through the many-formed 
leaves and branches; the rippling streams; the 
insect hum; the singing of the birds. Lovely 
tints in the sky, among the flowers and leaves, 
upon the grass, and in the fields, delight the eye; 
sweet odors steal upon the sense of smell. Fruits, 
in their season, beguile the palate with their de- 
licious flavor ; and every object man can lay his 
hands upon, conveys to his mind the notion of 
form, substance, density, and texture. Nature is 
a peace-maker. Hence, all right-minded persons 
bless her. She does not disdain consideration for 
man’s love of gentleness, moderation, gradation, 
and persuasion. Jor nature, the fable of the sun 
and wind need never have been written. ' Her 
winds, not less than her sun, counsel peace. Her - 
stormy winds do but fulfil God’s word; and their 
stormiest utterances are, to the receptive soul, of 
peace. In all her ways, and by all her tongues, 
she says to you: Be considerate, be pitiful, be 
courteous, be gentle, be persuasive; thus shall 
you be a peace-maker. In act, in look, in tone, 
in manner, let your utterances take pattern from 
sweet nature's emblems. Let your good will 
steal upon the object of your friendly offices like 
the delicate fragrance of the jessamine or helio- 
trope; your speech, let it distil as the dew, or 
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breathe, like the zephyrs, through the flowers, or, — 
as need may be, like the strong winds through 
the leaves and branches. Do this, and you shall 
be accounted the children of God. Your sonship 
shall be apparent to all, and a matter of con- 
sciousness to yourself, and a most blessed earnest 
of the happiness of heaven. Upon the soul of 
the peace-maker, the child of God, there must 
descend, and ever rest, the very peace of God. 
Now, one cannot popularize this experience; it 
cannot be pressed home upon the souls of men, 
as the irresistible appeals of patriotism can 
awaken all the sensibilities allied to every inter- 
est common to the high and low, rich and poor, 
learned and unlearned. It is an immense idea, 
an immeasurable sentiment, for a receptive soul ; 
for any other, it is only as colors to the blind, as 
sounds to the deaf. 

Picture to yourself a family in which every act, 
every look, word, tone, even, is pervaded with 
the kindest and keenest regard to the happiness 
of every member of the family, and to every one 
outside the family, even to the remotest circle 
that environs them. Is not such a family a 
perennial fountain of blessings? and is there not 
visibly enstamped upon it a seal of sonship to 


the blessed God? And is there not in it, and in 
14 
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the individuals who compose it, a palpable ca- 
pacity for the very happiness of heaven ? 

Blessed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. Blessed are ye when men shall revile 
you, and persecute you, and shall say all manner 
of evil against you falsely, formy sake. Rejoice 
and be exceeding glad, for great 1s your reward 
in heaven; for so persecuted they the prophets 
which were before you. 

Many will be ready to say: Yes, in heaven I 
have no doubt there will be rich rewards for 


those who have thus suffered; but I do not sup- 


pose we can reasonably expect to derive much 
happiness from these experiences while yet on 
earth, or even attain to any very intelligible 
apprehension of what that future reward may be. 
To such I would say: Nevertheless, the germ of 
all that is to be, if you are a child of God, is now 
in the constitution and course of your own soul. 
And in these experiences of persecution and of 
suffering for righteousness’ sake, you will, if you 
diligently search, find the begmnings of the 
heavenly felicity. Else, why should James say: 
My brethren, count it all joy when ye fall into 
divers trials? Or, how else should Paul glory 


in tribulations? Or, how assure us, that these 
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should not separate us from the love of Christ ? 


_. Or, how say, “ I am exceeding joyful in all our 


tribulations ;”’ ‘‘ Christ comforteth us in all our 
tribulations”? Is it by any chance, quite unex- 
pected and unprovided for, that we are thus 
assailed? Nay, on the contrary, it is part and 
parcel of the preparation for eternal felicity, of 
which, from first to last, we have been fully 
advertised. ‘ In the world ye shall have tribula- 
tion; but be of good cheer, [ have overcome the 
world.” And we are to endure these experi- 
ences, “ that we may know Christ, and the power 
of his resurrection, and the fellowship of his 
sufferings.” Would not the diamond, if it hada 
tongue to speak, thank the lapidary who, with 
patient labor, is redeeming it from the sem- 
_blance of a clod, that it may sparkle and glisten 
in the coronet of beauty? And ought not we, 
who have both tongues and hearts, to sing the 
praises of him whose everlasting love superin- 
tends and controls the development of every 
faculty; that through much trial-discipline he 
is, day by day, causing us to enter mto the at- 
mosphere and life of heaven ? 
In the beatitudes, you will have observed, 
Christ deals with heaven as a state or condition 
of soul. Throughout his teaching this is his 
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predominant view of heaven. Thus he says: 
«Except your righteousness exceed the righteous- 
ness of the scribes and pharisees, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. Except ye 
be converted and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
One more beatitude may well be named in this 
connection: Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord. O, the blessedness of dying! It tran- 
scends in blessedness the most blissful experience 
of life; as, indeed, it ought, for it is the connect- 
ing link of earth with heaven. It is the grand 
consummation of all happy experiences. ‘To the 
Christian, in the possession of consciousness, it is | 
at once the summit of the Delectable Mountains, 
whence he obtains a clearer view of the promised 
land, and the country of Beulah, ‘“‘ where the sun 
shines, and the birds sing day and night;” the 
place in which his heart is taken up by the Lord 
of his espousal. It is the pilgrim’s last hostelry, 
from which he sets his face towards his Father’s 
house. Putting the world and all its entangle- 
ments behind him, he turns a beaming face and 
a buoyant heart to the home he loves. Girding 
his loins for the last time, he exclaims: “ Blessed 
be God, I have fought the good fight, I have fin- 
ished my course, I have kept the faith. Hence- 
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forth there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness.” In dying, he takes leave, eternal leave, 
of all oppressive care, of hope deferred, of all 
anxious solicitude for his beloved ones, of weari- 
ness, of sorrow, pain, and of sin, the fruitful 
source of all these evils. Then first he feels at 
liberty to emerge from the strait between two, 
the desire to depart and be with Christ, and the 
willingness to serve out his time ‘on earth, and 
to surrender himself to the luxury of anticipat- 
ing his welcome home. For, though death does 
nothing to prepare man for heaven, though it is 
but an avenue through which he passes, it is a 
transition state of exceeding interest, in which he 
is permitted to taste some of the choicest fruits of 
that goodly land. One by one he lays aside the 
garments of thought, fitted and needed only for 
the uses of a rough way through a dusty, damp, 
and wintry world, saying: I have no longer need 
of you; no more sinning; no more sighing; no 
more negligence; no more compunction; no 
more famished sensibility, longing for the food 
of heaven. The dying saint comes. between the 
earth and the sun; the former suffering eclipse, 
while the unclouded effulgence of the latter is 
poured into his bosom. ‘Then first he fully com- 


prehends how short is time; how brief the space 
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of separation; and how soon all who love the 
Lord will be gathered to the general assembly 
and church of the first-born in heaven, that most 
regal assemblage of men and women, of whom 
the world is not worthy. This is no picture of 
the imagination. Listen to the testimony of 
Payson : 

“Were I to adopt the figurative language of 
Bunyan, I might date this letter from the land 
of Beulah, of which I have been for some weeks 
a happy inhabitant. The celestial city is full in 
my view. Its glories beam upon me, its breezes 
~ fan me, its odors are wafted to me, its sounds 
strike upon my ears, and its spirit is breathed 
into my heart. Nothing separates me from it 
but the river of death, which now appears but 
as an insignificant rill, that may be crossed at a 
single step, whenever God shall give permission. 


The Sun of Righteousness has been gradually 


drawing nearer and nearer, appearing larger and 
brighter as he approached; and now he fills the 
whole hemisphere, pouring forth a flood of glory, 
in which I seem to float like an insect in the 
beams of the sun, exulting, yet almost trembling, 


while I gaze on this excessive brightness, and 


wondering, with unutterable wonder, why God 


should deign thus to shine upon a sinful worm. - 
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A single heart and a single tongue seem alto- 
gether inadequate to my wants. I want a whole 
heart for every separate emotion, and a whole 
tongue to express that emotion. I seem to swim 
in a flood of glory, which God pours down upon 
me. And I know, I know, that my happiness is 
but begun. I cannot doubt that it will last 
forever. I do not merely know that I shall 
enjoy all this; I enjoy it now. I have suffered 
twenty times, yes, to speak within bounds, 
twenty times, as much as I could in being burnt 
at the stake, while my joy in God so abounded 
as to render my sufferings not only tolerable, but 
welcome. ‘The sufferings of this present timé are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory that 
shall be revealed. I have no tears to shed now, 
but those of love, joy, and thankfulness.” This 
is an experience of heaven as a state, while yet 
on earth. 

Nor are such experiences only of former 
times, or confined to ministers at the altar. I 
have been many times an eye-witness at the dying 
bed of those unknown to fame, sometimes of 
those without the sympathy of friends, unassisted 
by careful religious training, whose foretaste of 
heaven was equally obvious. Said one such: 
‘You have, doubtless, heard that my Father has 
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summoned me; I am, therefore, ‘ setting my 
house in order.’ At times it seems like a dream 
to me, that Iam so soon to pass away. But I 
am not going to die. It is only the dust return- 
ing unto dust. The grave will have no victory. 
The words of our Saviour assure me: ‘ Who- 
soever liveth and believeth in me shall never die.’ 
I am only to be translated into a deeper life; my 
poor wearied frame is to be at rest; but my soul 
is going onward in rapid progression. I have 
hold of my Father's hand. I fear not for my 
safety ; for I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 

In the hght of such experiences, is it not a 
reasonable belief, that to die is to pass into, and 
not out of, a state entirely consonant with our 
finest, deepest sensibilities? Many and many a 
true-hearted child of God, perhaps under the evil 
influence of an unhappy education, has through 
life contemplated the end of life with terror ; 
under the persuasion that, however good a thing 
it might be, to be safely arrived in heaven, yet 
the transition to a state entirely unlike all earthly 
experience must, at the best, be a transition of 
stupendous and even terrible peculiarity: a most 
unwarranted, as well as most unhappy, assump- 
tion. Such was not David’s apprehension, when 
he said: “I shall be satisfied when I awake in thy 
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likeness.” Nor Stephen’s, when he looked up 
steadfastly into heaven, and saw the glory of God, 
and Jesus standing on the right hand of God. 
Nor is such the apprehension of a great company 
of believers, who are daily passing out of life, 


Sree “ As sets the morning star, which goes 
Not down behind the darkened west, nor hides 
Obscured among the tempests of the sky, 
But melts away into the light of heaven.” 


CH AYP TB Rav Tele 
JESUS CHRIST OBJECTIVE. 


: ‘«‘ Here begin 
Thy search, philosopher, and thou shalt win 
Thy way deep down into the soul. The light 
Shed in by God shall open to thy sight 
Vast powers of being; regions long untrod 
Shall stretch before thee, filled with life and God; 
And faculties come forth, and put to shame 
Thy vain and curious reasonings.” 


R. H. Dawa. 


THE measure of our present felicity in the 
anticipation of heaven will depend mainly upon 
our estimate of Christ. 

In the Bible, heaven and eternal life are 
synonymous, or convertible, terms. Our Saviour, 
in his prayer for his disciples, says: “And this is 
life eternal, that they might know thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast 
sent.” Now, if you join to this assertion Christ’s 
declaration that he came to preach the good news 
of salvation to the poor, and also his ascription 
of thanks to the Father, that while these things 
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are hidden from the wise and prudent, they are 


revealed to babes, you can scarce avoid the 


conclusion, that the knowledge of God and of 
Christ, spoken of as the very happiness of heaven, 
is a knowledge quite within the reach of ordinary 
minds. I mention this as our encouragement to 
endeavor to penetrate Christ’s relation to the 
heaven we hope for. It is certain that Christ 
himself so stated it to his disciples, who were 
men of only ordinary minds. ‘“ He that loveth 
me shall be loved of my Father; and I will love 
him, and will manifest myself to him.” Here is, 
clearly, an intimation that Christ would be mani- 
fest or intelligible only to one who loved him 
and kept his commandments. Judas, not 
Iscariot, said to him: “ Lord, how is it that thou 
wilt manifest thyself unto us and not unto the 
‘world?” Jesus replied: “If a man love me, he 
will keep my words; and my Father will love him, 
and we will come unto him and make our abode 
with him.” It will be worth our while to famil- 
iarize our minds with what is here presented. 
First, that the happiness of heaven will be in 
knowing the Father and Christ. Second, that 
this knowledge is already within the reach of the 
poor, and, consequently, of the unlearned. Third, 
that this knowledge is limited to those who love 
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Christ and keep his words. Fourth, that both 
the Father and the Son will come unto the man 
who loves Christ and keeps his words, and make 
their abode with him; implying a very intimate 
and reciprocal affection, and therein a foretaste 
of the happiness of heaven. 

There are many passages in the Bible which — 
explicitly teach, that we owe every hope of heaven 
entirely to Christ. This is stated so many times, 
under so many and so various forms, that I can 
hardly think the citation of verses is at all neces- 
sary. Let a single one suffice; it is the testi- _ 
mony of Peter to the rulers of the people and 
elders of Israel. Speaking of Jesus Christ, he 
says: “This is the stone which was set at naught 
of you builders, which is become the head of the 
corner. Neither is there salvation in any other; . 
for there is none other name under heaven given — 
among men whereby we must be saved.” With 
this declaration before us, it would seem certain, 
that whatever may be our heaven in other re- 
spects, Christ must needs be, for every ransomed 
sinner, the grand central object of interest and 
attraction. If this be so, then it becomes of the 
highest importance to all correct anticipations of 
heaven, to all wise preparation for heaven, that, — 
to the extent of our ability, we thoroughly know — 
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Christ. He certainly is the central object in the 


New Testament, as he is the one grand promise 


of the Old Testament; and I know not how I 


can cherish any vivid or affecting conceptions of 
heaven, which are not made such chiefly by the 
presence of Christ. And this was Paul’s view of 
the case, for he exclaims: “God forbid that I 
should glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ;” and, again: “I am determined to know 
nothing among you but Christ and him cruci- 
fied;” again: “I count all things but loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus, my 
Lord ;” and, still again: “For me to live is 
Christ.” Christ was all and in all to Paul; and 
Paul, having been caught up into the third 
heavens, was not likely to be mistaken in his 


estimate of Christ. I must confess to you, I see 


not how it is possible to think too much, or even 
enough, of Christ, seeing that so much depends 
upon a full appreciation of him. Paul says: 


99 


“There is now,” since his voluntary sacrifice, ‘“‘no 
condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus; 


for Christ maketh intercession for us at the right 


' hand of God.” John says: “As many as received 


Christ, to them gave he power to become the 
sons of God, even to them that believe on his 
name.” 

15 
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Now, how shall we come to a full appreciation 
of Christ? For it is apparent, that this is of the 
utmost importance to all just anticipations of 
heaven. 

There are some among us, 1t would seem, who 
really fear that, in asserting the deity of Christ, 
we shall rob the Father of some portion of his 
proper glory. Permit me, not as a controver- 
sialist, but as a brother man, having a common 
interest, a common and earnest desire to know 
the truth, to offer a few suggestions to any who 
may think there is occasion for this fear. 

1. On supposition that it is possible for us to 
think too much of Christ, our Heavenly Father 
would seem to have been unaccountably regard- 


less of this possibility. This is the more sur- — 


prising, in that we know him to be a jealous 
God, who will not give his glory to another. 
And, being a jealous God, it is plain that his 
jealousy must be great in proportion to the dan- 
eer that another shall be mistaken for himself. 
The danger that Aaron’s golden calf should be 
mistaken for Jehovah was comparatively small. 


The probability that Jesus Christ would be re- | 
garded as truly God, was too great to escape the 


notice of any finite mind that should be informed 


what words he would utter and what deeds he — 


” ee ea 
we 
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would perform. ‘The words spoken, and the acts 
performed by Christ, were suited to make the 
impression that he is God. ‘They have made that 
impression, ineffaceably, upon the minds of mil- 
lions. God knew they would; but it does not 
appear that he has done anything to preclude it. 
On the contrary, he has done much that is pre- 
cisely suited to promote it. ‘The fair inference is, 
that God intended this result. That it is a matter 
of indifference to him, is an impossible supposi- 
tion. He invited universal attention to Christ by 
his own voice from heaven: “ ‘This is my beloved 
son; hear him.’ And he made John to transmit 


to all generations a picture of heaven, in which 


Christ is placed upon the throne of judgment and 


of worship, and both saints and angels join in one 


universal adoration of God and the Lamb. I say 
that God should be indifferent to the wide-spread 
belief that Jesus Christ is God, is an impossible 
supposition. One can easily see that the friends 
of Christ might claim for him any extent of 
benevolence, of wisdom, and of power, without 
offence to God. But to claim for him precisely 
the honor that is due to God alone, and the 


utmost measure of it, it must be plain to all that 


this could not be tolerated, because the very 
supremacy of the Supreme is invaded by it. I 


os 
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am therefore warranted to affirm that it is entirely 
agreeable to God the Father; nay, more, that it 
was, and is, precisely his intention that Jesus 
Christ should be recognized as truly God. In 
complete accordance with this supposition is the 
record in Hebrews 1: 3, 6, of whom, “being the 


brightness of his glory, and the express image of — 


his person, and upholding all things by the word 
of his power; when he bringeth in the first-begot- 
ten into the world, he saith, Let all the angels of 
God worship him.” 


2. That there is something very mysterious . 


in the alleged union and identity of the Father 
and the Son, makes nothing against the reality 
of the union. Some persons, it is true, discard 
all mysteries. They decline to entertain any 
proposition avowedly mysterious. This is an 
instance of how extremes meet. Here is a con- 


servatism which refuses facts; an assertion of 


fidelity to evidence, which refuses all evidence. 
Is there no mystery in nature? “Hast thou 
entered into the springs of the sea? Have the 


gates of death been opened to thee? Where is’ 


the way where hght dwelleth?” Is there no 
mystery in the winds, or in the clouds, or in the 
growth of vegetation? None in the inception, 


none in the association, of ideas? Can you tell — 


oP 
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why a look should suggest a strain of music? 
or a tone of voice, a shade of color or a 
breadth of landscape? Can you tell why, to-day, 
the soul is conscious of a magic power, and 
peopled with a countless host of exhilarating 
images? Or why, yesterday, it was as the region 
of emptiness, and as unfruitful as the sand in 
the desert ? 

Paul begs the prayers of the Colossians, that 
God would open for him a door of utterance, 
to speak the mystery of Christ. He says to 
Timothy: “ Without controversy, great is the 
mystery of godliness; God was manifest in the 
flesh, justified in the spirit, seen of angels, 


preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the 
world, received up into glory.” And, again: 
“God was in Christ.” And he writes unto the 
Ephesians, that he was specially commissioned 
“to make all men see what is the fellowship of 
the mystery, or the mysterious fellowship, which 
from the beginning of the world hath been hid 
in God.” For the Laodicean Christians, Paul 
prayed earnestly, that their “hearts might be 
comforted, being knit together in love, and unto 
all riches of the full assurance of understanding 
to the acknowledgment of the mystery of God, 


and of the Father, and of Christ.” 
15* 
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3. It appears to be an error to suppose that 
we ought to comprehend, or that we can fully 
comprehend, the mode of the Divine existence. 
It is idle to say: We will believe nothing which 
we cannot comprehend; for we are all of us 
compelled to believe a great deal that we cannot 
comprehend. For example, you and I believe 
implicitly in the omnipresence of God; but which 
of us would venture to pretend that he compre- 
hends it ? 

Now, the mode of the Divine existence, mys- 
terious as it is, in so far as it is offered to our 
apprehension, presents phases of intense interest. 
We know this, that in Christ, God offers himself 
to the apprehension and to the love of his crea- 
tures, far beyond any other revelation he makes 
of himself. In this revelation he is, and beyond 
a doubt for evermore will be, an object of absorb- 
ing interest tous. Jesus Christ is the connecting 
link between God and man. ‘The value of such 
a link will be variously estimated, according as 
men realize the infinitely wise and holy God, and 
infinitesimally weak and sinful man. All who ~ 
do realize, in any approximately worthy manner, 
the holiness of God and the sinfulness of man, 
the wisdom of God and the folly of man, will be 
unspeakably glad of such a bond of union; and 
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the extent and influence of this connection will, 
beyond a doubt, be the subject of our study and 
ef our joy for eternity. ‘The pupil who, to-day, 
gladly places himself under the tuition of the 
teacher acknowledged to be, in his department, 
the most competent of men, does so in faith; not 
knowing the course upon which he is about to 
enter, but confiding gladly and affectionately in 
the acknowledged wisdom of the teacher His 
joy is first of all in his teacher. He knows not 
what he is to be taught. . If he knew beforehand 
what he was to learn, if he were already in pos- 
session of the trains of thought, of the successive 
experiences of sentiment, which are in reserve 
for him, there would be no occasion for a teacher. 
So now, in our hopes of heaven, our joy is first 
of all in Christ. He is to be our teacher; and 
of the nature of his teachings we have an earnest 
in the tuition of the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, 
who, day by day, is imparting to us lessons of the 
highest interest. It is enough for you to know 
that, as these lessons have followed each other, 
without cessation, for these ten, twenty, thirty 
years, one lesson preparing the way for another, 
so, through the endless ages of eternity, he who 
has taken upon himself the charge of our instruc- 
tion and of our happiness, he who has taught us 
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to pray, Give me this day my daily bread, will 
never cease to supply manifold and interminable 
wisdom and joy. O, what delight we shall expe- 
rience in the discovery of new exhibitions of the 
unsearchable riches of Christ! Not a cloud, not 
a breath of air, not a sweet odor, not a note of 
bird or strain of music, but foreshadows the 
blissful experience of our heavenly home. Not 
an intelligent expression of countenance, not a 
tone of kindliness, not one revelation of character, 
but emblematizes the continuous joys of heaven. 
To our shame it must be confessed, that we 
know too little of Christ to permit any very vivid 
realization of the happiness there is in knowing 
him. The attempt to fathom one’s own ignorance 
is feebly illustrated by the idea of sounding the 
ocean with a yard of twine. When Jesus an- 
nounced to Nicodemus the necessity of regenera- 
tion, although Nicodemus was a Pharisee, a ruler 
of the Jews, and, of course, well instructed in the _ 
religion of the Old ‘Testament, although evidently 
a candid and a thoughtful man, yet his range of 
thought went no further than to challenge the 
possibility of repeating the physical birth. He 
was, in fact, very much more ignorant than he 
supposed himself to be. His was a predicament 
in which reason could not help him; revelation 
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might, if he would receive it. His evident desire 
for knowledge was met by the Saviour with a 
proposition unlike to any he had ever received. 
He might have replied, in the language of our 
day: “1 will believe only what I can compre- 
hend,” and thrown himself back upon the dignity 
and the rights of human reason. And, had he 
done this, he might have been left “to walk in 
the light of his own fire, and of the sparks that he 
had kindled,’ and so to miss of heaven; for, said 
Christ, “ Except a man become as a little child,” 
humble and teachable, “he shall not enter into 
the kingdom of God.’ Nicodemus wished to 
know the truth, whether within or beyond the 
province of reason; hence the success of his 
inquiry. There are men who would refuse to 
hear any new teachings of the natural sciences. 
Lhe press, the steam-engine, the magnetic tele- 
graph, have each been received by such with 
incredulity and derision. ‘Their state of mind is 
not only not favorable, it is irreconcilably opposed, 
to the reception of the truth. Were all men 
such men, all progress would be stayed. Disbe- 
heving, as they do, they have no motive to 
exertion. 

So, with regard to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
there are men, Christians even, who appear to 
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believe that, concerning Jesus, nothing remains to 
be known. They have never thought much 
about the ministry of the Spirit, and therefore 
cherish no expectation of any special revelations 
from him. ‘They know neither the extent of 
their own ignorance, nor of the Divine provision 
made for the removal of that ignorance. It is 
not the part of any ordinary mind to work out 
for itself the full discovery of its ignorance of 
fundamental religious truth. Of theological or 
of metaphysical subtleties, it may frankly enough 
avow its lgnorance; but that it. does not possess 
the bare rudiments of truth about God and Di- 
yine things, it cannot for a moment believe. 

We say of sensations, that it is useless to at- 
tempt even to describe them to one who has had no 
experience of them, or of their hike. Thus, we 
know that we cannot make the blind realize 
color, nor the deaf sound ; and this for a reason 
that is entirely adequate,—the only avenue de- 
signed to convey that realization is closed. 
Equally true, and for an equally adequate reason, 
is the affirmation: “The natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God, neither can 
he know them, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned.” . He has not the avenue through which 
such knowledge requires to come; namely, a 
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prepared heart. What, then, shall he do? 
Clearly, he must ask for it; and he must ask, 
not dictatorially, but in the spirit of a child: 
Lord, manifest thyself unto me; Lord, lead me 
in the way in which I should go; guide me with 
thine eye. Having made this request, it is in- 
dispensable to comply. with certain Divine con- 
ditions and limitations, one of which is this: 
“What things soever ye desire, when ye pray 
believe that ye receive them, and ye have them ;” 
and the force of this condition turns less upon 
the thing we desire, less upon the promise itself, 
than upon the inspiration and nurture of confi- 
' dence in him who will redeem it. ‘When the 
Son of Man cometh, will he find faith in the 
earth?” Whence this question? Because, 
“without faith it is impossible to please him ;” 
because, without faith it is impossible to receive 
his lessons. One cannot advance a single step in 
Divine knowledge, in that knowledge of God and 
Christ which is eternal life, except in the exer- 
cise of an affectionate, filial confidence in him. 
It is in fostering and sustaining that habit of 
mind that Jesus saves his people from their sins. 
To know Jesus as a Saviour, it is absolutely 
indispensable that our own endeavors should be 
tasked to their utmost, in cooperation with him ; 
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for “he worketh in us to will and to do his 
pleasure.” There is a logical order and progress 
in this experience. First, man, made conscious 
that something must be done for his salvation, 
attempts to work out his own regeneration with- 
out asking the Divine help. He proves the 
futility of such endeavors, and comes to despair 
of his ability to save himself. He then perceives 
the possibility that the Divine aid may be had, 
and is assured by the declaration: “ Then shall 
ye seek me and find me, when ye shall search 
for me with all your heart.” He embraces the 
proffered aid; Jesus comes to the rescue, and his 
soul is saved. ‘Then commences the salvation 
of that soul from his sins; for though, upon 
embracing Jesus, and accepting his salvation, a 
covenant secures to him the eternal happiness of 
heaven, it is a covenant with conditions, and 
one of these reads thus: “ Wait, I say, upon the 
Lord; ” and, again: “ He that endureth unto the 
end, the same shall be saved;” ‘ Be thou faith- 
ful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of 
life;” ‘“* He that overcometh shall not be hurt 
of the second death.” All these statements ap- 
prize us that he who has become a child of God 
has but commenced a conflict, in every stage of 
which he will require the aid of Jesus, the 
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Saviour; and in proportion to the continuity 
and vigor of that conflict, will be the ability of 
the Christian to appreciate Jesus, the Saviour. 
In every hour of peril and of struggle resolutely 
maintained, Jesus will gain upon his love, will 
rise in his esteem, and so will heaven. 

The greatness of a transcendent genius, the 
learning of a profound scholar, would not, under 
ordinary circumstances, convict an illiterate per- 
son of his own ignorance; for the reason, that 
such a person has no conception of the number, 
variety, and extent of the fields of knowledge 
which he has never explored. He may, indeed, 
perceive that a Newton, a Davy, or a Bacon has 
somewhat which he himself has not; but that 
the unknown proposition of either of them con- 
tains references to a whole continent of truth, 
wherein are hills and dales, mountains, rivers, 
mines, roads, and lanes, of which he knows abso- 
lutely nothing,—of this he never dreams, and, 
therefore, can measure neither his ignorance nor 
the disabilities accruing from it. 

Thus it is that Christ, the Saviour, is only 
partially discerned. He, indeed, saves the man 
whose faculties are illustrated by a mathematical 
point. He touches him at that point. He does 


more for the man who inhabits a lne; helping 
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and blessing him in all the length of that line. 
But to him who inhabits “an extensive atmos- 
phere of consciousness,” Christ, the Saviour, be- 
gins to be known, in some slight degree, worthily. 
To such an one heaven comes down to earth. 
In all the wide range of thought, Jesus is ever 
present to guide and save him from sins of 
thought. ‘Throughout the domain of sentiment, 
Jesus is with him to educate the heart, and pre- 
serve him from sins of feeling and emotion. In 
all the activities of life, Jesus saves him from his 
sins. This explains the language of Edwards, 


and justifies his use of words, which, from other . 


lips, would be rhapsodical and void of meaning. 
He, with obvious propriety, might say, that “ his 
sins appeared to him like mountains piled on 
mountains ;” for his was an Alpine mind, and 
Alpine scenery is proper to such a mind. In all 
the intellectual heights and depths to which he 
soared or stooped, he found himself a sinner, 
ever in need of Jesus, the Saviour. It is not 


difficult for any man to discern in another the 


‘folly of a hasty judgment, passed upon one whose 
life is every way a larger life than that of his 


observer and judge. One does not even attempt 


to refute or controvert such folly, but rather 
smiles upon it,as we might smile upon the infant 
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stretching out its lttle arms to embrace the 
moon. He is reminded, perhaps, of the anecdote, 
which well deserves to be true, of the young man 
who, in a stage-coach, self-complacently delivered 
his interpretation of some verse in the Scriptures, 
in opposition to the version of the translators of 
King James. An old gentleman, in the corner, 
who happened to be one of those translators, lis- 
tened quietly to the young man’s “two good 
reasons” for his opinion, and then remarked: 
“Your two reasons are very well in their way, 
my young friend, but had you been present at our 
deliberations, you would have had occasion to 
- observe, how small is their weight, as against the 
thirty-eight reasons which prevailed to establish 
the present reading.” Now, to this young man, 
not the first one of all these counter reasons had 
occurred. ‘The number of subjects which can be 
surveyed on all sides, and passed upon at once, 
without fear of misjudgment, is small indeed. 
No mistake is more common than for a man to 
plunge into the middle of a subject, without 
being in the least aware that he has done so, or 
that there may be preliminary considerations 
which are indispensable to any intelligent con- 
sideration of it. 

- Thus, one cannot but be filled with wonder 
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and amazement at the flippancy with which 
many persons are found to dispose of the claims 
of the Son of God. ‘They stretch the gigantic 
proportions of his wonderful, mysterious, in- 
effable existence, over the frame of their own 
conceptions of greatness and goodness, and are 
unable to realize that the life of Christ is any- 
thing immeasurably great. Their condition re- 
sembles that of the mathematician, who is repre- 
sented to have asked of a poem or painting, 
What does it prove? Few are so ignorant as 
not to perceive that a poem or painting is not to 
be tried by a mathematical axiom ; but most fail 
clearly to diseern, that.no more is Jesus to be 
comprehended in the balance of a mind as unlike 
Christ as mathematics are unlike poetry and 
painting. 

As the mind of man must be developed and 
highly cultivated in each of the fine arts, in 
order to the appreciation of excellence in each, 


so the soul that would appreciate Jesus must be- 


highly cultivated in every department of the 
manifold excellence which appears in him. As 
the ear requires to be thoroughly attuned to the 
nicest discrimination of sounds, before it can 
enter into and possess the melody and the har- 
mony of an elaborate composition, so the soul 
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requires to be attuned to the entertainment and 
appreciation of all the ravishing music there is in 
Jesus. A careless heart, an uninstructed heart, 
cannot hear it. Multitudes seem to look to 
Christ as a mere Saviour from penal fires. This 
false estimate is begotten of ignorance, and 
preéminently of self-ignorance; for when any 
man comes to know himself, and his fellow-men 
at large, he knows assuredly that mere deliver- 
ance from penal fires is but a very small part of 
the salvation which he feels to be indispensable 
to happiness, both here and hereafter. Every de- 
fect, every fault, discovered in himself, in his own 
circle, in the world at large, brings to his instant 
contemplation Jesus, the Saviour —the Saviour 
_ for all men, from all ills, under all circumstances. 
So long as evil continues in the world, he will 
not be without aids to the remembrance and to 
the appreciation of Jesus, the ever blessed 
Saviour. All things are marred, and so all 
things become to him suggestive. He can more 
easily forget the sun, the rain, his daily food, his 
necessary apparel, than he can forget Jesus, the 
Saviour. Weariness, vexation, disappointment, 
sickness, pain, poverty, unkindness, unreason- 
ableness, discordant sounds, displeasing sights, 


noise, tumult, confusion, dust, heat, cold, every 
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displeasing thing in life, coming home to the 
soul through any one of its avenues of knowl- 
edge, speak of Jesus, the Saviour from it all. 
Truly, he hath not left himself without witnesses, 
nor his friends without constant foretastes of the 
happiness of heaven. 

God seeks, by every possible means, to convey 
to our minds just apprehensions of his Son, and 
of the love involved in his mission to earth. ‘To 
him that is athirst will I give of the waters of life, 
freely.” To know Christ is, for us, to drink at 
the fountain of the water of life; it is eternal 
life. ‘Therefore we are entirely sure that in 
assiduous, prayerful, untiring endeavors to com- 
prehend Christ, we are, beyond all other endeay- 
ors, “‘ laying up treasure in heaven.” In this 
endeavor we are sure of bliss. God is on our 
side, and all things work together for our success. 
It were a vain attempt to indicate all the ways in 
which this is true. One is reminded of the 
answer of the child, to whom “his teacher 
promised an orange if he would tell him where 
God is.” “Tell me where he is not, and I will 
give you two.” ‘Tell me, if you can, of any cir- 
cumstances which God cannot and does not 
convert to a means, and to the most efficacious 
means, of instructing the Christian athirst for 
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knowledge. Let a single position suffice for the 
illustration of this point: the parent striving to 
bring up his children for God. He gives them 
line upon line, precept upon precept; he reasons, 
entreats, expostulates, allures, warns, threatens. 
Over and over again he sets before them the 
motives which should interest, persuade, con- 
vince, and for evermore secure entire obedience. 
He is conscious that these all are as water spilled 
upon the ground. ‘Ten thousand times he 
meekly resigns his own cherished thoughts, re- 
linquishes endeavors which seem to him most 
worthy of an immortal intelligence, that he may 
devote himself to the ten thousandth probably 
fruitless endeavor to secure an immediate appre- 
ciation of something little in itself, but funda- 
mental and momentous in its relations. By this 
process, he acquires an astounding conviction of 
juvenile insensibility to the worth of a parent’s 
wisdom and of a parent’s love. Verily, I say 
unto you, he has his reward. God takes up the 
theme, and breathes through his soul, as in the 
strains of distant music, all beautiful ideas of the 
grace and patience of Christ, and of what was 
involved in leaving the perfect appreciation of the 
Father and his angels, to come to minister to 
those who knew him not. ‘“'That was the true 
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light, which lighteth every man that cometh into 


’ 


the world;” and no possible circumstances, or 
array of circumstances, in all the King’s proy- 
ince, but is suited to reflect that light, and to 
illuminate the path of each one of the children 
of the hght with the very sunshine of heaven. 

It is clear that one of our highest joys on 
earth, perhaps the highest that an unconverted 
man is capable of, is in the knowledge and love 
of a superior character among his fellows. We 
rise easily and irresistibly from this to the in- 
ference, — the highest heavenly happiness must 
be in the knowledge of God and Christ, of God 
in Christ. 

Every man glories in having a few superior 
friends; bright stars in the firmament of intel- 
ligence, in whose brilliancy he pecularly de- 
lights. He is sure that never was there a more 
honorable man than A., never a more generous 
than B., never one so intelligent or so eloquent 
as C. He cannot say enough of D.’s dignity, of 
Ks energy, of F.’s candor, or of G.’s genius. 
The foundation of this is laid in the very consti- 
tution of our souls. It is of the very nature of 
the intelligent human soul to delight in the dis- 
crimination and appreciation of excellence of any 
kind. You would think it a shame, when standing 
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before two statues at the Athenzum, to be able 
to give no better account of your impressions, 
than to say of the one, beautiful, and of the 
other, unpleasmg. You would be unpleasantly 
conscious of the scrutiny of the friend at your 
elbow, attentive to know if you have discerned 
the grace in the one and the want of it in the 
other, the heart im the one and the want of heart 
in the other. And so of character; all who are 
no longer very young have made the discovery, 
that there is an Immense difference in men; that 
some are narrow-minded, that some have liberal 
and comprehensive souls; that some are stupid, 
and others intelligent; that some have very little, 
and some have very great, sensibility; that the 
minds of some are stored with poetic conceptions, 
that those of others are wholly void of all such 
images. 

In noting and gauging these differences, there 
is an intelligent, healthy occupation of the mind. 
In detecting superior excellence in these, or in 
any other particulars, there is great delight. But 
the attainments of any man, in any one of these, 
are but just enough to send a feeble ray of illu- 
mination into the vast profound of the Divine 
mind. 

At the risk of taxing your patience, I have thus 
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multiplied words, and, let me hope, ideas, with 
the earnest desire to indicate some small portion 
of the abounding evidence that the peculiar 
felicity of heaven is in the knowledge of Christ. 
I was the more solicitous to do this, because I 
have, a great many times, heard Christians deplore 
their ignorance of Christ, and express their regret 
that he did not enter more into their thoughts 
and anticipations of heaven. So many and so 
various are the ways in which Christ is to be 
known, that I cannot but shrink from the attempt 
to indicate the wisest course of study. It appears 
to me that we can hardly go wrong, if we take 
for our guide the Divinely-inspired method; that, — 
namely, of the Bible. I have no space for the argu- 
ment; and, therefore, as I write more particularly 
for those who allow the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, I shall content myself with the asser- 
tion: ‘The Scriptures of the Old Testament abun- 
dantly declare that Christ was to be the Saviour 
of the world, the Lamb of God, and the preacher 
of the Gospel to the poor. .The New Testament 
Scriptures present him in the same relations. 
We cannot, perhaps, do better than to begin with 
considering him as the Divine Teacher of a code 
allowed to be infinitely superior to every other, 
and one which commends itself to the soul of 
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all mankind as indisputably superhuman and 
Divine. The Sermon on the Mount has been the 
subject of unnumbered eulogies, for eighteen hun- 
dred years. Men labor for words to express their 
admiration of it. Words groan under their fee- 
bleness and incapacity to bear the burden of 
unutterable sentiments of approbation. We look 
beyond the sermon to its author, and endeavor, 
ceaselessly, to comprehend the wisdom and the 
holiness, as well as the love, of Christ. One by 
one we take up his revealed characteristics. We 
admire him in his word, and we admire him yet 
again, and with still deeper admiration, in his 
life. And I think there can be no question, 
that we have our greatest enjoyment in com- 
pletely appreciating and proportionately loving 
a truly noble, exalted, lovely person. It is, unhap- 
pily, true, that the faith even of the truly Chris- 
tian is so small, that their faith in Christ wants, 
even to their. own apprehension, that satisfying 
reality which alone can inspire. deep or joyous 
sentiment. The heavenly joy which will be in 
the knowledge of Christ is, in the present life, 
alas, for too many, little more than an intelli- 
gent conviction. It may not be doubted, but no 
more is it felt. It is a rational persuasion, not a 
joyous sentiment. ‘Therefore it is that the hap- 
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piness of heaven, and so heaven itself, cannot be 
popularized, any more than the delight of a fin- 
ished scholar, in a finished intellectual produc- 
tion, can be brought down to the apprehension, 
or, rather, within the experience, of an illiterate 
person. Christ is an object of perception and of 
interest to each one of us, as truly as Washington 
is an object of perception and of regard, as truly 
as Milton, Newton, Cowper, Nelson, or Napoleon 
Bonaparte are objects of interest, to those who 
admire genius or martial prowess. As each of 
these distinguished men will be variously esti- 
mated, accordingly as they are contemplated by 
men more or less fitted, by natural temperament, 
genius, acquired powers, and, preeminently, by 
similarity of experience and pursuits, so Christ. 
will be best understood by those who have most 
conformed their lives to his model. He who, by 
the use of similar military tactics, and by some- 
thing approaching to equal prowess, has attempted . 
successfully the very achievements of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, will and must have an appreciation of 
him and delight in his exploits which cannot be 
shared by another. ‘This is a natural and an unal- 


terable principle. It is laid deep in the founda- ~ 


tions of the human mind. And in this I con- — 
ceive that we are bound to find evidence of the — 
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Divine wisdom, in thus offering a bounty to every 
lover of Christ to become like him, in order that. 
we may “see him as he is.” 

_ The elemental heaven of this knowledge of 
Christ we have in every contemplation of his 
works; in our scrutiny of the minute, in our sur- 
vey of the comprehensive. ‘The ardent lover and 
friend of Christ cannot give a passing glance at 
the fleecy cloud that sails across the azure sea 
above him, without an emotion of complacency, 
joy, or rapture, peaceful or ecstatic, as may chance 
to be the measure or character of his own recep- 
tivity at the instant. John Foster longed for an 
atmosphere of universal consciousness. It grieved 
him to think how many objects there were to 
which he had no conscious relations; which 
awakened in his bosom no decided sentiment; 
how many days, hours, or moments in which his 
faculties were dormant. He would have not 
one single object in the entire circuit of creation 
unsuggestive; not an hour, not a moment, void 
of intellectual and cordal vitality. ‘Towards such 
an enviable condition of existence we are tending ; 
and in the bright, blissful consummation, all will 
be redolent of Christ. Our present life is like a 
morning in the Patent Office. One glances at 


the countless models, and says within himself: In 
Lz 
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each of these is the soul of the inventor. And in 
every work under the sun is the genius and the 
love of Christ. We admire the wisdom which 
devised and directed the law of gravitation. We 
can never sufficiently admire the principles, al- 
ready adverted to in the chapter on Creation 
Objective, which control the material world; and 
these principles are interesting to us as emanat- 
ing from, and indicating, an infinitely wise and 
kind Being. Away with the miserable pantheism 
which would rob us of a personal Friend. The 
creation of intelligences, which we have contem-- 
plated in the chapter on Creation Subjective, the 
perceptive faculties, the reasoning powers, the 
persuasive logic and rhetoric of an earnest hu- 
man will, the exercises of a human heart, the © 
development of sensibilities,— all these disclose 
to us the skill and love of Christ, and, in so 
doing, disclose to us our heaven. | 

In fact, every knowable item ever presented to 
the mind of man may be perceived to lead to 
Christ. As nature never suffers her votary to 
arrest her, but evermore leads him to pursue that 
which is beyond, so Christ, though always pres- — 
ent, always accessible, is always interminable, 
always inexhaustible. The more we think, the 
more clearly we perceive all knowledge to be 
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related. Thought leads on to thought, and the 
thinker finds himself possessed of the freedom of 


the universe. Everywhere he finds the presence 
of him who made and links the whole. He finds 
that, as all knowledge emanates from Christ, it 
cannot but be related; and he also finds that he 
who has Christ has all. 

With these truths before us, surely it will be 


allowed that in Jesus Christ Objective we have 


now a happiness eminently superior to all earthly 
enjoyment; a felicity which is, and must be, of 
the very happiness of heaven. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


JESUS CHRIST SUBJECTIVE. 


‘«‘ My little children, of whom I travail in birth again, until Christ be 
formed in you.” — PavL To THE GALATIANS. 


O, wonder-working God, 
What germs of life are thine! 

That thou shouldst lodge in this poor clod, 
And make its substance thine. 


Joun says of Christ: ‘He came unto his own, 
and his own received him not. But as many as 
received him, to them gave he power to become 
the sons of God.” 

There is a breadth of meaning in this assur- 
ance which words cannot compass; a weight of 
blessing which words cannot support. Power to 
become the sons of God! One can conceive of 
an ignorance so besotted as to listen, with vacant 
countenance and unmoved soul, to the offer of 
the friendship and favor of the wisest, most 
powerful, and best of all the princes, potentates, 
and scholars of the earth. We are not surprised 


. 
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if no joy animates the countenance, upon the 
offer of that whose worth is not perceived. Sel- 
dom would this be the case upon the offer of a 
merely terrestrial advantage. Permission to be 
the Prince of Wales, permission and power to 
be the President of the United States, has a 
definite significance to allmen. It imphes the 
possession of immunities and privileges, which 
all agree to value. Power and permission to be 
the intimate friend of some very distinguished 
poet, philosopher, statesman, or man of science, 
would generally be greatly prized, because of the 
honor, the instruction, and the happiness to be 
derived from free communication with such an 
one. But how insignificant are all these advan- 

tages, in comparison with those which accrue 
- from the power to be the sons of God. That any 
man, created in the image of God, should be in- 
sensible to the worth of sonship to him, would 
seem to be incredible. It would be a long cata- 
logue, indeed, that should contain all the advan- 
tages which will arise from Christ’s being formed 
in us. Approach this grand idea from which 
side you will, survey it from every point of view. 
Let us begin with the supposition of a physical 
transformation to be wrought in us. We are 
familiar with the models of antiquity; we have 
hoz. 7# 
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studied every grace of form and lineament. We 
have looked upon every type of living beauty ; 
and we will suppose, that we are offered a trans- 
formation from our present appearance, into the 
most exquisite harmony of every compatible grace 
and beauty. ‘This would be much. But, O, how 
insignificant, in comparison with the transforma- 
tion implied in sonship to the great Jehovah, 
implied in the transition from defects innumer- 
able to a condition of entire periection ! 

From the day of our reception of Christ this 
transformation commences. ‘So Christ declares : 
“Tf aman love me he will keep my words, and 
my Father will love him, and we will come unto 
him and make our abode with him.” “Ye are 
the temples of the Holy Ghost. The Spirit of 
God dwelleth in you.” “The Comforter, which 
is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send 
in my name, he shall teach you all things.” 

Thus Christ is the connecting link between 
God and man. Christ brings man into sym- 
pathy with God by transforming us, day by day, 
into his hkeness For the teachings of the Holy 
Ghost are as much more and better than any 
mere accessions of intellectual knowledge, as the 
finest truths in many sciences are more than the 
alphabet which serves for their statement in words. 
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tie who should procure for us the honor and the 
happiness of knowing intimately any great and 
good man, would render us a valuable service. 
Lo be permitted the freedom of the house of such 
amanis much. It is much to have access to, 
and the close inspection of, the springs of that 
superior life which commands the attention and 
the respect of the world. It is much to know 
the channels of his sensibilities, much to be 
allowed and to be invited to mingle our sen- 
sibilities with his, to think the same thoughts, to 
develop and give utterance to the same feelings, 
to endure the same cares, to indulge the same 
anticipations, the same aspirations ; in fine, to 
have, in common, the same joys, the same sorrows, 
the same future. Few men are insensible to the 
privilege and the worth of such relations; few 
but value themselves, and are valued by others, 
upon such relations to a superior man, when such 
are known to exist. Their claims to a more per- 
fect understanding of their superior friend would 
be readily allowed. In a question of meaning of 
some unexplained remark. or writing, emanating 
from this friend, their interpretation would be 
valued, as likely to embrace the spirit of the 
speaker or writer. The stranger has not passed 
beyond the limiting influence of first impressions ; 
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his first judgments are prejudgments. He is not 
yet receptive of true impressions. These demand 
time, favoring circumstances, community of in- 
terests, kindred pursuits, and abundant oppor- 
tunities. He who has fully and heartily received 
Christ, has, to the extent of that reception, been 
brought into the very family of God; has, to that 
extent, been made receptive of all right concep- 
tions of God, of God’s character, wishes, plans, 
and purposes. He understands God. God’s 
laws and precepts are his delight, and in the 
keeping of them he finds the highest pleasure. 
Consider the ceaseless toil of the faithful 


parent, who, in the training of his children, 


strives to eradicate every root of evil, and to cul- 
tivate every germ of excellence. Notice in our 
libraries the thousands upon thousands of care- 
fully-written books, whose object is to portray 
the excellence of some virtue, or the hideousness 
of some vice. [very conscientious effort of this 
sort is an earnest endeavor to teach most valuable 
lessons. The Holy Spirit, who is the prompter 
of all such endeavors, enters into and dwells 
with the child of God, for the express purpose 
of conducting his education. And the most 
skilful efforts of parents and writers, to which 
I have referred, are but feeble emblems of the 
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wisdom and skill of that Holy One, who, from 
the moment of undertaking the tuition of the 
disciple of Christ, never loses sight of his pupil’s 
necessities, nor fails of providing those instru- 
mentalities which are best suited to secure the 
perfect transformation from sinfulness to holi- 
ness; or, in other words, the formation of Christ 
inus. “The first man, Adam, was made a living 
soul; the last Adam was made a quickening 
spirit; the first man of the earth, earthy; the 
second man, the Lord from heaven. And, as we 
have borne the image of the earthy, we shall 
also bear the image of the heavenly.” 

The lover of form and color watches the chisel 
of Greenough or Powers, or the pencil of a Cole 
or Alston, and says within himself: I wish it 
were possible for me to acquire that skill. Ifa 
thinking man, he is, doubtless, in the next 
moment, adding: A bootless wish; for the soul 
of neither of these was ever formed in me. ‘Their 
manual skill is the mere hand-writing of the soul 
within. ‘Their deeds achieved are the words of 
the soul, and bear the impress of that soul. I 
must first have been created, educated, and formed 
into their interior life, before any deed of mine 
could have any true resemblance to theirs. 

Let this feeble illustration indicate to us, in 
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some slight degree, the unfathomable wealth of 
happiness inseparable from the formation. of 
Christ in us. 

We value every power that can give pleasure. 
It requires no religious faith to appreciate skill 
in music or painting. Let a list be made, if you 
please, of every kind of power or skill you would 
wish yourself possessed of. In place of wishing 
that you could paint like Raphael, play like 
Handel, write lke Milton, discourse on philos- 
ophy like Plato, or on theology like whichever of 
the theologians you most admire, rather extend 
your wish, and let it include the formation of the 
very soul of each and all of these in yourself; so 
that your spirit should be the very brightness of 
their glory, the concentration of all that was 
peculiar and personal in each. Would not this 
imply a wealth of happiness at which imagination 
staggers ? 

The formation of Christ in you implies all this, 
and infinitely more; for it includes every excel- 
lence in every form, and the very genius, or soul, 
of each several excellence. Paul says: “I live; 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” And, again: 
“My life is hidden with Christ in God.” This is 
plainly designed to express the utmost conceiy- 
able intimacy of friendship and love; the most 
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perfect harmony of sentiment, blending of sym- 
pathies, identity of pursuits, and unity of life. 
This statement is perfectly intelligible to the 
understanding ; but its worth to the heart must 
needs depend, not on the writer’s, but upon the 
reader’s, illustrations of the fact. Summon, then, 
to your most vivid remembrance, the hours of 
ereatest delight in all your experience of human 
fellowship. Bring to mind the occasion upon 
which you discovered that some one soul was 
more completely responsive to your own than any 
beside; that by this one, more than by any other, 
you had been understood; that by this one, your 
tenderest, most profound, most pervading senti- 
ments had been completely reciprocated. If to 
this you can add, as an actual element of the 
felicity, that the friend thus discovered was im- 
mensely your superior, and, consciously to your- 
self, took you up into the exalted sphere of his 
larger life, and made you completely at home 
in it, then are you happy, indeed, in possessing 
an emblem, only an emblem—yet a true and 
significant emblem—of the love and sympathy of 
Christ; and. an emblem containing some hint of 
what it may be to have Christ formed in you, _ 
the hope of glory, the fountain of eternal hap- 
piness. 
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Now, this life of God in the soul of man, 


which to you, my dear friend, may be only an 
idea, has been, and is at this hour, to thousands 


a reality, a consciousness. Come with me, and I 


will introduce you to such an one. It happens 
that the one nearest at hand is in the chamber 
of sickness; a wife and a mother, yet young, fair, 
and far more and better than beautiful. Here 
she lies. You observe that smile, and do not 
need my assurance that it is a heavenly ray from 
a sun that never sets. 

“T have come to have the pleasure of reading 
to you this morning. What shall I read?” 

‘Read me one of the Psalms of praise. My 
heart 1s overflowing with the love of God, and I 
feel the want of one of those to help my utter- 
ance.’ 

“TY will read you the one hundred and twelfth: 
‘Praise ye the Lord. Blessed is the man that 
feareth the Lord; that deighteth greatly in his 
commandments. There’s a wealth of meaning 
in that word ‘ greatly.’ It is not said: Blessed is 
the man that delighteth partially, or occasionally. 
But you rejoice in the Lord always.” 

“Yes; I often want to sing in the night. So 
did mother. I remember the last night I slept 
with her. She was very weak; she could scarcely 
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utter a note; but her heart was full of joy, and 
she must sing: 


‘To Jesus, the crown of my hope, 
My soul is in haste to be gone; 
O, bear me, ye cherubim, up, 


And waft me away to his throne!’ 


that I may sing his praises as I would and as 
they ought to be sung.” 

*¢ Permit me to resume our reading: ‘ Unto the 
upright there ariseth hght in the darkness.’ 
You may, perhaps, remember that Taylor says: 
‘Men are apt to look to the brightest part of the 
heavens for light, in times of peril and of sorrow ; 
whereas they should expect it from the deepest 
darkness.’ It is true; and, consciously or uncon- 
sciously to himself, he was doubtless indebted to 
this very verse for the assurance.” 

“ Yes, that 1s true, and I must remember to 
repeat that verse to my dear husband; for he is 
much depressed lately, and it is the very consola- 
tion he needs. Yes; ‘Unto the: upright ‘there 
ariseth light in the darkness.’ It is a sweet 
verse. I shall think of it.” 

“ And here is another verse for you: ‘ He shall 
not be afraid of evil tidings; his heart is fixed, 
trusting in the Lord.’ ” 

18 
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“Surely that is for me. For I was think- 
ing, this morning, of my little boy. He is in 
the country. And I was thinking: What, if I 
should hear that he was ill, or had met with 
some accident? That is for me, and I will fear 
no evil tidings.” 

Listen to another witness : 

“You ask me about the royal way I am travel- 
ling. It it a royal way, for it leads to the blessed 
Saviour! and God be praised that I am permit- 
ted, so far, to bear my humble testimony to the 
fulness and all-sufficiency of Jesus as a Saviour 
and a Guide, even in the darkest hours. An 
unconverted person, looking on, might exclaim: 

«¢¢ What, is this a royal road? do you call her 
blessed? Why, it 1s full of thorns and briars, 
and she seems almost crushed by heavy weights ; 
and it isa slow and a lingering step alone that can 
ascend its steep; and she pauses often, not look- 
ing back, blessed be God, as though her heart 
and strength failed her; and then she is entirely 
alone !’ 

‘* Not so, not so, dear unconverted friend, we 
may exclaim; stop a little, and we will explain 
to you the mystery. It is all true that you have 
seen; but you have not seen all. She is not 
alone. LEarthly friends, it is true, are far from 
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her, and her heart may bleed in consequence ; 
but there is a Friend, who has preceded her in 
the same path, who is the strength of her heart 
and her portion forever. She hears a voice you 
cannot hear, constantly saying: Follow me. And 
can we, dear M., be sufficiently grateful that we 
can answer, in the strength of the Lord Jesus: 
Yes, dear Saviour, even unto death? I cannot 
give you any adequate idea of the strength of my 
affection for our Saviour’s cause. It is all im all 
to me. And, whether I die sooner or later, I 
glory in the cross of Christ; and when others 
say: See what a wreck fanaticism has made! my 
heart leaps within me that I am such a fanatic. 
With my Bible in my hand, and God’s promises 
in my heart, I can look forward with calmness to 
any and every result. With my eye fixed on 
Christ, and my soul drinking at the ‘ flowing 
fountain, I seem to be on an eminence from 
which the interests, the happiness, and the sor- 
rows of this life seem almost unimportant and of 
little moment. What I want now is, more love, 
more vitality, a more constant realization of my 
complete dependence upon our blessed Saviour. 
I want to be so engrafted into him, that, if all 
social, all earthly, nourishment fails, the fruit of 
my soul shall bear witness unto others that there 
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is an indissoluble union between the Branch and 


the vine. 
» “ You once spoke of being lonely. May God, 


in mercy, spare you the discipline of learning what 


it is, in all its length and breadth, to be alone. 
How often do I think of your kind invitation to 
visit you, and weep that it may not be accepted; 
but my heavenly Father has permitted me to be 


hedged in; my friends, and all my familiar ac-. 


quaintance, being put far from me: and shall I 
put aside the cup? Sometimes my hand trembles 
so, | am afraid I shall give way. Sometimes I 
am tempted to cheer you, to animate you, by a 


relation of my past experience. ‘The present I 
should not dare to confide to you, nor to any 
other; for you could not aid me, and you would 


not believe me. Had I time, I would strengthen 


you for the race, by telling you how the Lord 
leads me. For I have never let go his hand, nor 
lost the sound of his voice. How many hours, 
when my soul seems bowed with all the waves 
and billows of life, are cheered by hearing his 
voice, saying: Lo, it is 1; be not afraid.” 

Thus far, her testimony to a kindred spirit. A 
word addressed to one less responsive : 

“ You say you have been troubled about my 
health, &c. The first thought awakened in my 
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mind, in hearing you thus express yourself, was 
of the difference in our views; the difference in 
our estimation of the same things. Now, it is 
written in the thirteenth verse of the fourteenth 
chapter of Revelation: ‘ Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord.’ Can any one desire to 
be more than blessed? Can you find a situation 
in life in any degree comparable to being with 
the blessed Saviour? Why, the blessed society 
of saints and of martyrs is enough to induce any 
one to receive God’s summons with joy, did not 
Satan so blindfold his victims. I am not going 
to die; I am going to be translated. Our human 
nature, it may be, may shrink at thé swelling of 
Jordan, and Satan may be allowed to sift us as 
wheat; but what says our Saviour? ‘I have 
_ prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not. And 
who so prevalent as the Beloved of the Father 2? 
Who ever fell trusting in the Glorious Triune 
God?” 

This is the testimony, the unequivocal and 
ever consistent testimony of one in whom Christ 
was formed. Ican vouch for it, from the most 
intimate knowledge. And she departed as she 
anticipated. She was caught up into heaven 
some years ago, almost without notice to quit 


her earthly tenement. No tedious ordeal of 
18* 
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wearisome days was requisite to a spirit so pre- 
pared as this: 


“ Her wings were growne; 
To heaven she’s flowne; 
*Cause I have none, 

I’m lefte.” 


But I followed her to the gates of Paradise, and 
heard the angels singing their joy,over her all 
that day, and for many days thereafter. 

These, my friend, are instances of Christ sub- 
jective; of a soul transformed; of the life of God 
in the soul of man. You are not to conclude 
that such a life is to be found only in the cham- 
ber of sickness, or on the bed of the dying. Cross- 
ing your path, before you, behind you, in these 
very streets, are men and women in whose hearts 
Christ is formed. Emancipated souls they are. 
They are in the world, but not of it. To no one 
of its really good things are they insensible; yet 
they are above it. They take all that it can 
give; but they possess much more ‘They have 
a higher life. They hear a voice you cannot hear, 
if you are not of their company. To them the 
words of God, in the Bible, have all the power 
and tenderness of the most intimate personal 
converse. To them the Bible is no dead letter, 
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but the loving words of a living, present friend. 
To them the experiences of life are not a mere 
succession of unrelated accidents, but a con- 
nected system of unutterably precious counsels 
and heavenly discipline. They trace each and 
every item to one hand, to one head, to one 
heart. They rest in him, they delight in hin, 
they wait patiently for him. This is their habit; 
it is an inseparable part of their new nature ; it 
is the gift of God to those who receive his Son. 
They have great peace. “Their love for Christ 
and his law lifts them above those countless 
annoyances which offend another. Christ being 
within them, their hold on happiness cannot be 
loosened by shocks from without. 

If you belong to the company of which I 
speak, I need not multiply words. Your own 
experience is heaven high above all I can utter. 
If you are not of this company, then, my dear 
friend, you may be learned in many things, and 
worthy of manifold respect, but you have missed 
an element of heavenly felicity worth more than 
all beside; you know nothing of Jesus Christ 
subjective, and, therefore, little of the happiness 
of heaven. 


CHAPTER IX. 
HEAVEN AS A PLACE. 


‘‘ Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth is Mount Zion, 
On the sides of the north, the city of the great King.” 
Tur Royat Poer. 


‘‘ Call out from the future thy visions bright, 
From the world o’er the grave take thy solemn light, 
And O, with the loved, whom no more I see, 
Show me my home as it yet may be! 
As it yet may be, in some purer sphere, 
No cloud, no parting, no sleepless fear ; 
So my soul may bear on, through the long, long day, 
Till I go where the beautiful melts not away.” 
Fenicta HEemans. 


Let it be distinctly understood that we are not 
now receptive of the actual scenery of heaven, 
and Christians will cease from fruitless endeavors 
to grasp it. They will not, on that account, cease 
to regard heaven asa place. When the Ptole- 
maic system was renounced, it was not decided 
that earth had no place, but only that it was 
otherwise placed than had been supposed. 

While, therefore, we abandon pretensions to 
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what we have never possessed, because never 
given, let it be equally well understood that we 
are now receptive of the elemental ideas of that 
which will constitute the beauty and the attrac- 
tiveness of heaven ; that we are now capable of 
the emotions, in their inception, with which we 
shall be exercised upon our actual introduction 
to heaven. 

It is clear that our economy of life will be 
entirely changed. If there shall be a material 
economy in any degree resembling this present 
organization of earth, air, fire, and water, it will, 
in some important respects, be entirely unlike 
the present. At present accidents, resulting from 
the density of matter, and from the laws of grav- 
itation, are inevitable. Under the present organ- 
ization, the elements are hostile to man. In 
heaven, it is declared, there shall be no more 
pain, no darkness, no need of the sun, and no 
more sea. In heaven there can be no more decay, 
for into that holy place there entereth nothing 
which defileth ; yet we are led to believe that 
there will be endless variety in scenery. But how 
this can be, without those changes which now are 
inseparable from decay, we are unable to con- 
ceive. If there be ne decay, how can there be 
a renewal of vegetation? And if no renewal of 
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vegetation, apparently there can be no succession 
of the seasons. And as our present enjoyment, 
and even our life itself, is completely formed 
upon the succession of the seasons, it becomes 
entirely plain that there must be a change so 
radical and so entire, as to baffle all present 
attempts to grasp the actual future. 

These truths once perceived, we are free to 
look out upon our heavenly home from a better 
point of observation. The Bible does not offer 
us a daguerreotype of heaven. Its aim is to raise 
within us the pleasantest and the loftiest concep- 
tions of which we are capable. ‘The features of 
the place will be exactly fitted to fill and satisfy 
our matured, exalted, sublimated, and indefinitely 
enlarged receptivity. Even now, the beauty of 
God’s natural works far transcends our capacity 
to receive it. You have often been forced to — 
exclaim: This is excessively, painfully beautiful! 
I cannot contain it! I am oppressed with over 
much joy ! 

The Christian’s heaven, even to its scenery, is 
entirely within the domain of faith. It is not on 
that account a whit the less real, not a whit the 
less accessible. ‘The child of faith has the free- 
dom of the place, and countless angels always 
ready to speed him thither. He cannot tell you 
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‘the natural characteristics of its hills and valleys, 
its streams, or trees, or flowers, any more than he 
can analyze for you the Divine nature of the Lord 
of heaven; but his faith makes both the one and 
the other more real, more influential, and more 
entirely accordant with his inner life, than the 
most cherished scenery and companionship of 
earth. Huis heart turns towards heaven, as the 
flowers to the sun. Its impulse thitherward is 
prompted by every object that arrests his eye. 
You cannot count these helping friends. Anal- 
ogy is one of these. Analogies lie in wait for 
him at every angle, at every turning, of the road ; 
reclining on mossy banks, sporting in running 
streams, sailing on radiant clouds. Every object 
offers wings to a fairer land. There are days in 
every year in which the thoughtful soul is con- 
scious of a fulness of being. The faculties are 
quickened into supernatural life. The sky then 
wears a purer, clearer, deeper blue; the clouds 
soar to a loftier height. They are no longer 
vapors exhaled from earth, but flakes of beauty 
let loose from heaven. 

There is music in the air, music in the soul, 
‘unwritten, unarticulated, too; but the heart is 
filled with it. Not A®olian strains alone, which, 
beautiful as they are, are often, ike generaliza- 
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tions, too broad to touch the chords of human 
hearts; but, also, homelike variations on every 
cherished memory, and hallowed “ tones of soul,” 
gathered by the Great Master into a grand con- 
cert of all harmonious things. 

I have not a doubt that heaven possesses, to 
all intents and purposes, those characteristics of 
place which, to-day, have an immeasurable 
power of affecting and delighting your soul and 
mine. We survey the exquisite scenery which 
surrounds the homes of England with the feel- 
ing that the ideas, of which it is so fruitful, are . 
imperishable. It is not that England is better 
than our own land, in consequence of being 
remote, that I am led to mention first the scenery 
of England. There are country places all around 
us that will not suffer by comparison with any 
abroad. But the traits which most interest us 
are so imbedded in the literature of the past, that 
we could no more divest ourselves of their influ- 
ence than we could of the memories of our 
childhood. The flowers, the shrubs, the hedges, 
the trees, are more to us than representatives of 
their several kinds. They make up those much- 
valued pictures which we treasure in the galleries 
of memory, not merely for what they represent, 
but also for what they suggest. And thus it is 
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that one cannot walk or drive through shady 
lanes, among those beautiful dwellings, so ob- 
viously the homes of the refined and the affec- 
tionate, without a heart full to overflowing with 
all pleasant thoughts of the best realizations of 
domestic and social happiness on earth. 

In Bath, I once heard the merry chiming of the 
marriage bells. I stopped, as I passed the church 
door, to watch those gray-haired ringers, and 
muse. ‘The sight and the sounds renewed the 
visions of youth, and reproduced the earliest 
dreams of romance; happy thoughts of happy 
hearts auspiciously united; sounds ominous of 
good cheer and light-hearted gayety. It was pass- 
ing sweet, and yet nothing in comparison with the 
strains of music which God’s love wakes in my 
soul, when thinking of him and of heaven. 
Thoughts of our glorious home bring heaven’s 
gates within easy distance, for sight or sound. I 
have heard the angels singing manya day. I 
have heard the harpers harping with their harps, 
and the rippling of the waters of the river of life, 
on whose banks they stand. 

It is thus we lay hold on the features of that 
glorious place. Our attempts to bring them, lit- 
erally and absolutely, within the compass of these 


present senses, end only in disappointment. 
19 
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Even now, in these very elements which we think 
we command, how is sense baffled; pulling a 
flower to pieces to find the beauty which enchants 
us; going from one hill-top to another from one 
dell to another; to the woods, to the meadows; 
ever pursuing, never grasping, the coy creature, 
which ever invites pursuit, but never yields her- 
self a captive. But, leaving that which is as it 1s, 
and rising on the wings of suggestion, sometimes 
our brain seems swelling, almost to bursting, 
with conceptions of our heavenly home which 
appear to us worthy to be realized ; floods of pos- 
sibilities, surging in from the ocean of eternal 
truth, sound their jubilant notes of promise, and 
toss up their feathery caps in token of the 
measureless affluence of that which is to come. 
Think of omnipotent God as the artificer. 
Look upon every beautiful creation, now offered 
to your observation, as illustrative of his power 
and of his taste. Think of the adaptation of 
broad landscapes, of lofty mountains, of sublime 
precipices, of noble trees, of luxuriant shrubs, of 
delicate flowers, of gorgeous clouds, of running 
brooks, of rivers, and of lakes, to the innumerable 
phases of the inner life. Think of the countless 
and immeasurable disabilities imposed upon us 
by our general disloyalty to God and to our own 
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nature ; think of what may be possible in a world 
in which all will be faithful to every relation, 
and then plume the wings of imagination for a 
flight to the place which such a God, as our God, 
will appoint to those who love him, to those who 
have been washed in the blood of his only 
begotten and well-beloved Son; that Son who 
prays: “Father, I will that those whom thou 
hast given me be with me, that they may behold 


b) 


my glory, which thou hast given me;” and give 
your best affections, and your most vivid antici- 


pations, leave to revel 


“Where the rivers of pleasure flow o’er the bright plains, 


And the noontide of glory eternally reigns.” 


Call you not this a place, and a glorious place, 
toot And have you nothing to say in its behalf? 
Almost all men speak freely their admiration of 
the scenery of this dusty orb. With multitudes 
of them, to be sure, this is little more than an 
involuntary illustration of the fact, that in all 
men God has mated the subjective to the ob- 
jective; the ability to receive with the worthi- 
ness and the necessity to be thus received. They 
travel far and wide, and report upon mountains, 
lakes, and rivers. They have seen the White 
Mountains and the Catskills, Lake George and 
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Lake Superior, Trenton Falls and Niagara. — 
They know the characteristics of Chamouni and 
of Mont Blanc; of the Hudson, of the Missis- 
sippi, and of the Amazon. They know the Rhine, 
the Danube and the Nile. ‘They have seen the 
Jordan, Mount Sinai, and the Red Sea; Rome, 
Greece, and Nineveh. An innumerable caravan 
of associated ideas moves in grand procession 
through the halls of memory, upon the mere 
mention of these world-renowned places. And 
the ability to think appropriately of heaven as a 
place, is much assisted by familiarity with any - 
of the noble objects of contemplation already 
bestowed upon us. If any mountain, lake, or 
river be an object of interest simply for what it 
is in itself, much more are Mount Sinai, the Sea 
of Galilee, the Dead Sea, Euphrates, and Jor- 
dan, invested as they. are with historic associa- 
tions, places of deepest interest to the reflective. 
Place, as we now contemplate it, is far more than 
length and breadth; it is an area that may be 
enriched by the presence of objects, and by the 
association of ideas, of momentous import. 

But let us turn to the Sacred Record. The 
closing chapters of the Revelation of St. John are 
generally regarded as containing about all we 
know of heaven as a place. It is eminently 
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proper that we make a most careful examination 
of these chapters. They present the following 
items : } 

First: The dead, small and great, are revealed 
standing before God, and the books opened, and 
the dead judged out of those things which were 
written in the books, according to their works. 

Second: A new heaven is disclosed, and the 
first feature of it commended to our notice is, 
that there is no more sea. Now, the sea is the 
element and type of separation. In this world it 
is a natural barrier. 

Third: The next feature mentioned, is the 
beautiful array: ‘prepared as a bride adorned 
for her husband.” Here we experience no small 
difficulty from a blending and ‘apparent confusion 
of ideas. At one moment we seem to be con- 
templating heaven simply as a place. The next 
moment we are reminded that the Church, mean- 
ing the great company of believers, that is to 
say, all Christians, are “ the bride, the Lamb’s 
wife.” And of such paramount importance are 
these, that the very place in which they are to be 
gathered is lost sight of, and the Church is 
spoken of as containing in itself all that we 
now esteem to be the characteristics of place. 


Now, all we can say of this is, it has pleased 
19* 
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God so to present it. It accords with our Sa- 
viour’s declaration: “If a man love me he will 
keep my words, and my Father will love him, 
and we will come unto him and make our abode 
with him.” ‘The physical characteristics of place 
are, for the time, dropped out of view, but not 
denied. Paul says to the Corinthian Christians : 
“Ye are the temple of God, and the Spirit of 
God dwelleth in you.” And Peter says: “ Ye 
also, as lively stones, are built up a spiritual 
house.” And, still again, Christians are assured 
that they shall be polished stones in the temple 
of the hving God. John was invited by one of 
the seven angels to come and look upon the 
Bride, the Lamb’s wife. And he carried him 
away in the spirit fo a great and high mountain, 
and showed him that great city, the holy Jeru- 
salem, descending out of heaven from God, 
having the glory of God. Then follows a de- 
scription of the most gorgeous magnificence in 
architecture; and the design unquestionably is, 
by appeals to all that God has implanted within 
us of the appreciation and love of form, color, 
order, and architecture, to establish the most 
perfect conviction of the reality of heaven. ‘The 
recital of dimensions and specification of mate- 
rials, and of their orderly arrangement, all con- 
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tribute to this. The foundations of the wall of 
the city, garnished with all manner of precious 
stones, such as jasper, sapphire, emerald, topaz, 
and amethyst, and the twelve gates, every several 
gate of one pearl, are suited at once to illustrate 
the inexhaustible riches of the great Artificer, 
and to portray the honor to which his saints are 
to be raised, when they shall fill and also consti- 
tute the place for which they are designed. 
This, you will perhaps say, is taking great liberty 
with the term place. Indeed it is; but I beg 
you to congider that | am not the author of this 
license. 

Fourth: We are, I think, summoned to notice, 
particularly, that the gathering of the saints is 
the dwelling-place. of God; and that, while the 
ordinary characteristics of place are not denied, 
they are passed so lightly, blended so singularly 
with other and apparently incompatible charac- 
teristics, and altogether so subordinated, that it 
is impossible to avoid the conviction. that the 
ordinary characteristics of place, however they 
may be modified by the economy of the future 
life, are of the very least of the attractions of 
heaven, when compared with the unspeakable 
wonders. which, as Paul declares, it is not lawful 
for a man to utter. Paul says not a word of 
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what he saw, though he had an abundance of 
revelations, that required to be balanced by a 
thorn in the flesh. 

Fifth: St. John’s Revelation makes it manifest 
that heaven is the place in which God will be > 
visibly the lover and friend of his saints. The 
condition of sonship, and the privileges of son- 
ship, will be complete and perpetual. 

Sixth: The thirst of the soul will be slaked at 
the fountain of the water of life. This thirst of 
the soul is an essential and inseparable element 
of the soul. In the present life, becamse of sin, - 
it is attended with hope deferred, and with much 
sickness and sorrow of heart. In this world 
many are the afflictions of the righteous, and 
prominent among them are the insatiable crav- 
ings of a heavenly-minded spirit; a hallowed 
and most blessed craving, yet not separable from 
suffering, on account of the want imphed. In 
heaven, the sting of sin having been extracted, 
the thirst of the soul will be only a healthful 
and joyous appetite; and there shall be no more 
death,—the type of privation and deprivation, — 
neither sorrow nor crying, neither shall there be 
any more pain, for the former things are passed 
away. 

Seventh: In the passage, “I saw no temple 
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therein, for the Lord God Almighty and the 
Lamb are the temple of it,” a directness of_access, 
and a completeness of fellowship, is assured. 
The day of the ancient types is passed, and the 
emblems vanish before the appearing of that 
which was typified. There is an exceeding 
beauty and interest in the assurance: “ The city 
had no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to 
shine in it, for the glory of God did lighten it, 
and the Lamb is the lhght thereof.” In the ever. 
open gates is a beautiful representation of the 
security of the place, and of its purity. 

Eighth: The perennial supply of the intel- 
lectual and cordal * capacity of the saints, is por- 
trayed under the figure of a pure river of the 
water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of 
the throne of God and of the Lamb. The activ- 
ity of a healthful human soul forbids the idea of 
stagnation, or of pause from the exercise of its 
powers. Of fatigue or weariness there will be 
none. Unwearied interest and unflagging appli- 
cation of these powers is, therefore, a necessary 
and most pleasant conception; and the pure 
river of the water of life, clear as crystal, indicates 


* T am by no means partial to unauthorized words; but our lan- 
guage needs this word, and I must crave the reader’s indulgence for 
this deference to a. heart want. |. 
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both the immeasurable affluence, and also the 
immaculate purity, of the supphes of knowledge 
promised to the redeemed. From the twelve 
manner of fruits, we are permitted to infer that 
our natural craving for variety will neither be 
superseded nor disappointed. 

The figure of “ golden vials full of odors, which 


aie 


are the prayers of saints,” contains the most ex- 
quisite assurance, possible for language to convey, 
of the heart relations which subsist between God 
and his saints, and presents an essential charac- 
teristic of heaven as a place and a state, in which 
their most perfect sympathy and unison will be 
perpetual. 

The perceived and appreciated excellence of 
God and the Lamb will be the soul’s perpetual 
feast. There is no portraying this to one who 
has had no actual experience of it; and there is 
no need of multiplying words for one who has. 
‘The heavenly refrain will be: “Thou art worthy, 
for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us by thy 
blood,” —redeemed us from the degradation of sin, 
and of insensibility to God and his excellence, — 
and hast brought us into kingly and priestly 
relations to our God; raising us to noble blood, 
aud crowning us with knowledge and grace. 
The idea of place is a necessity of this present 
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life; for God has made it one of the inseparable 
conditions of terrestrial existence. It is not 
merely a necessary idea, but, also, a necessary 
fact. It is part and parcel of this present econ- 
omy, because God has made it such. It has its 
specific sphere, its obvious and palpable relations 
to all our present uses and necessities. But we 
are not thence compelled to assume that place in 
heaven is invested with precisely the same re- 
lations. Some, perhaps, will be ready to say: 
Not so; place, whether on earth or in heaven, 
must be what place now is, or nothing. 

Let us consider this. _What is place now? It 
is any portion of this round globe where gravita- 
tion asserts its sway; where cohesion of parts 
obtains ; where land or water interpose between us 
and the centre of the globe; which sunlight illu- 
minates; which is filled with oxygen and hydro- 
gen; which is warm or cold; or wet or dry; hard 
or soft; and convenient or inconvenient, by rea- 
son of the presence or absence of any one or 
more of these properties. 

You will searcely venture to. indulge the be- 
lief that these are the properties of place in 
heaven ; especially as you are distinctly informed, 
by Divine revelation, that several of these are 
excluded. 
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T do not in the least doubt that heaven is, to all 
intents and for all our needs, a place; but I can- 
not name the properties which constitute it such, 
nor is there occasion to do so. ‘To my apprehen- 
sion, it is enough to conceive of it as meeting the 
uses of the heavenly life as perfectly, and even 
more perfectly, than place now meets the uses of 
this present life. St. Paul says: “There is a. 
spiritual body ;” but not a word does he say of 
the peculiarities of the place inhabited by such 
bodies. 

Christ brought heaven, in its elements, down 
to earth; and, being taught of him, we have no 
need that the furniture of heaven should be 
uncovered to us. Invited to dine with the king, 
it is not necessary to our happiness to possess, in 
advance, a picture of his palace; nor do we need 
to know either its architecture or its upholstery. 
Knowing the wealth and the taste of the king, 
we are sure of kingly appointments ; and, know- 
ing our King, we know that his house will be 
worthy of him. 

Cultivate your taste to the utmost, and be sure 
that you will not be disappointed. No unex- 
pected discoveries will revolt you, no detected 
deficiency will pain you. To the eye of faith, 
the six days of the creation inaugurated a grand 
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procession of the elements of heavenly beauty. 
Add to these all ideas of beauty and of magnifi- 
cence since bestowed on us. Picture to yourself 
the magnificence of the Temple of Solomon, on 
which millions of dollars were expended. The 
blaze of beauty and of glory which broke upon 
the astonished gaze of the Queen of Sheba, her- 
self abounding in magnificence, so overpowered 
her that there was no strength left in her. Hay- 
ing realized all this, as fully as may be done, and 
having added to it all the pomp and gorgeous- 
ness which your own sight or reading may have. 
supplied, remember that the sum total of seeing, 
reading, and imagining, is but a feeble emblem 
of God’s resources, and of what may properly be 
anticipated of heaven. 


“ What God, our Father, to his own hath given, 
With warring words, O seek not to define! 
Question not that which hath its root in heaven; 
It claims thy childlike faith, by right divine.” 


Mrs. G. P. Marsn’s Transnation or Tur Hania. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE SOCIETY OF HEAVEN. 


Fulness of. joy in thee, my Lord; 
Such is the promise of thy Word ; 
And fellowship with Christ, thy Son. 
O joy, to look that face upon, 
To hear his voice, and speak my love, 
Which he hath won, and will approve ! 


The fellowship of noble men, 
Refining now, transcendent then, 
In zeal, and power, and purity ; 
For this, to all eternity, 
When death for life exchanged shall be, 
Dear Lord, I ll render thanks to thee. 


Earnest, guileless, and serene, 

Of radiant but unworldly mien, 
Thoughtful for all, herself forgot, 
By such an one have I been taught; 

More precious than the ruby even 

On earth; will she be less in heaven? 


Prruaps the first thought suggested to most 
Christians by the mention of the society in heaven, 
is of their own personal friends, whom they have 
a right to hope to meet there. The frequency 
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and the earnestness with which the question is 
asked: Shall we know our friends in heaven? 
serves to illustrate the fact that God made man 
to find no inconsiderable portion of his happiness 
in loving and in being loved by a hmited number 
of peculiar, personal friends. The question just 
quoted seems to be gratuitous; yet it has a great 
interest for multitudes, precisely because so much 
of human happiness depends upon the proximity 
and the fellowship of earthly friends. Close upon 
the question, Shall we know our friends? follows 
another, Shall we be with them? and still an- 
other, Will they be to us in heaven what they 
have been to us on earth? 

Nothing can be more natural than the asking 
of these questions; yet they ought never to have 
occasioned great anxiety in the heart of Chris- _ 
tians, nor would they have done so, but for the 
lamentable distrust of God’s kindness which pre- 
vails. Just as surely as God gave to friendship 
all its charm and worth, just as surely as he has 
made love, and friendship, and the interchange of 
friendly offices our necessity as well as our joy, 
and an inseparable portion of our immortal na- 
ture, just as surely as God himself is love, and 
the truest, warmest friend in the universe, just so 
surely will he reunite Christian friends in heaven. 
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That these questions are not discussed or men- 
tioned in the Bible, should be regarded as evi- 
dence that there is no occasion to make question 
of them. ‘The relations of friendship and affec- 
tion belong to an order of things which God 
established from the beginning, an order of things 
preéminently evincive of God’s kindness to man. 
In nothing has God shown more unmistakeable 
regard for our happiness, than in all his pro- 
visions for personal, family, and social happy 
relations. ‘That this order of things will survive 
the translation of his children to a higher and 
a happier sphere,—does it need argument? Nay, 
I am sure you will, upon a moment’s reflection, 
be entirely convinced that no more is needed than 
a reference to those many indications of the heart 
of God which abound in the Bible, and of which 
one quotation here will suffice: “Can a mother 
forget her child, that she should not have com- 
passion upon the son of her womb? Yea, they 
may forget, yet will I not forget thee.” God 
declares his love to be an everlasting love; his 
tenderness of regard for his children to be infi- 
nite. Now, one of the tenderest provisions of 
this infinite love is, his provision of friends more 
or less near and dear to us; from those who con- 
stitute our largest circle of justly beloved friends, 
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up to the friend nearest our heart, to whom our 
soul is knit in the strongest, holiest bonds. And 
of what he has thus given, all that he has shown 
us of his heart, assures us of the continuance in 
the future life. 

Perhaps the origin of this very common, and, 
shall we say, morbid, solicitude implied in the 
questions we have quoted, may be traced to the 
experience we have in this present life of exclu- 
siveism, which obviously is inseparable from our 
present finite condition. Says Foster: ‘“ Beyond 
all other extravagances of folly, is that of expect- 
ing or wishing to live in a great number of 
hearts.” Perhaps his remark needs qualification ; 
but we all are witnesses to the reason in which it. 
is founded, that it is not possible for any man to 
be on terms of great, particular, intimate, and 
discriminating friendship with more than an ex- 
tremely limited number of persons. We neither 
expect nor seek it. From the recognition of this 
fact we glance to the gathering of the friends of 
God in heaven, and, conscious of our own infe- 
riority when compared with some whom it has 
been our happiness to know, and more of whom 
we have heard and read, and of whom we feel, 
they, at all events, will be very near to Christ, 


we find it difficult to disabuse ourselves of the 
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impression that the clustering of these superior 
spirits about our Lord may, and possibly must, 
press us into some remoter circle; and how, 
then, we are asking, shall we be able to see and 
know those long and justly cherished friends 
who, though comparatively few in number, are, 
and we feel must forever be, surpassingly dear 
tous? If they, by reason of superior holiness, 
attain to a greater nearness to the throne and the 
Lamb than ourselves, and to a higher place in 
his esteem, they will not on that account be the 
less, but more, dear and necessary to our happi- 
ness ; and how could we be happy, even in heaven, 
excluded from the intimacy of those we love? 
Heaven would be no heaven to us. 

This disheartening view is fostered by the 
unwise and unwarranted habit of trying to realize 
heaven as such a place as the places with which 
we are now familiar. 

There is another and more influential reason 
for the prevalence of this morbid solicitude, lest 
in heaven we shall be separated from our Chris- 
tian friends. It is that we becloud our future, as 
well as belie our present, friendship, by heedlessly 
or weakly avoiding to make Christ our frequent 
theme, our ever-present, ever-cherished bond of 
union. His praises are not on our lips; if they 
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are in our hearts, they are stifled for want of 
air, stiffened by a frigid silence. No doubt, 
words are sometimes uttered of Christ and of 
heaven which had better been unspoken; but 
you will not, I am sure, plead that offence in ex- 
tenuation of a guilty and pernicious silence. So 
much the more need of introducing a better way 
of speaking. Tor whoever knew of any common 
interest making head, and gaining omnipotent in- 
fluence, by the maintenance of a profound silence ? 
As science, literature, the arts, our great men, 
philanthropy, &c., are the staple of terrestrial 
conversation, so, we are advised, our Heavenly 
Father, Christ, his attributes, and his works will 
be the cherished themes in heaven; and not to 
invest our thoughts, our hearts, and our words in 
such themes, in our intercourse with those who 
are now dearest to us, but even to avoid these 
themes, cannot but produce that solicitude about 
our society in heaven which harrows up the souls 
of unnumbered Christians. . 
In cultivating the most tender affection for the 
friends of to-day on a Christian basis ; in speaking 
freely of Christ, and of our common relations to 
him; in discussing all measures and engagements 
with a constant reference to his known or con- 
jectured wishes; in taking to him, through the 
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medium of social prayer, all our joys and sorrows, 
our fears, our intentions, and our hopes; in short, 
in habitual, affectionate conferences with each 
other, as preliminary to a united presentation of 
our thoughts and feelings to Christ,— we shall 
most effectually and forever dispel every anxiety 
about the structure and the propinquity of society 
in heaven; we shall secure the nearness of 
homogeneity, and a confidence in the tenderness 
and perpetuity of our friendships, which no pos- 
sible pecularity of place can ever invade or 
undermine. 

Who can fail to see the importance of doing 
this? We cannot chose but be sometimes agi- 
tated by the question: How shall I regard my 
friends in heaven? Or, in other words: What 
will be the measure of our interest in them, then 
and there? For, when we arrive in heaven, we 
shall be perfect; our vision will be perfect, our 
understanding will be perfect, in its measure. 
There will be no errors in judgment, then; no 
allowing our knowledge to be perverted by our 
taste. When we see Jesus as he is, we shall 
see our friends just as they are: In the present 
life, our severer judgment is net unfrequently 
biased by natural grace or beauty. We admire 
and. love those whose character, as a whole, or 
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in some important particular, we do not approve. 
When we awake in his likeness, we shall not only 
see Jesus as he is, but also love him as he is, 
and for what he is. We shall love the saints by 
the same rule. The teachings of our Saviour 
warrant this assertion. Whosoever, he Says, 
shall do the will of my Father which is in 
heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother. And if Jesus holds this principle, —of 
apportioning love to the measure of obedience to 
his will,—shall not we who awake in his likeness 
hold the same? If we love the Lamb because he 
is worthy, shall we not love his followers on the 
same principle, and proportionately ? 

It will, perhaps, be asked: But surely you do 
not mean to question that husband and wife, that 
parent and child, that brother and sister, will 
look upon each other with greater affection than 
upon strangers? I have already cited our Sa- 
viour’s answer to those who said to him: “Thy 
mother and thy brethren stand without, desiring 
to see thee.” Did he not intend to be understood, 
as regarding those who did the will of his Father 
in heaven as brother, sister, and mother? If so, 
is it not fair to infer, that such would be dear to 
him in proportion to their conformity to his 
Father’s will? And can it be thought that there 
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will be a diversity of opinion between our Lord 
and ourselves on this point? Extreme sensitive- 
ness here, ought to make us suspect ourselves of 
willingness to indulge a preference for our kin- 
_ dred, to the prejudice of more meritorious persons 
beyond our circle. 

It is not hence necessary to suppose that our 
peculiar regard for Christian relatives and bosom 
friends will be annihilated; but it seems impos- 
sible to doubt that it will be greatly modified. 
In heaven, the saints neither marry nor are given 
in marriage, but are as the angels of God. How 
the angels of God are, is not explained to us; 
but some of the great principles which obtain in 
their blessed abode are known to us, and may, 
doubtless, assist us to a rational conjecture. 
Sympathizing with and governed by God’s love 
of holiness, we are constrained to believe that the 
angels esteem sjust men made perfect in propor- 
tion to the approximation to holiness, wisdom, and 
benevolence made by them, while yet on _pro- 
bation. We are assured that the angels take a 
_ deep interest in the Saviour’s work of redemp- 
tion ; they desire to look into these things. And 
it 1s not conceivable, that they should do other- 
wise than regard his ransomed ones with an 
interest proportioned to the degree in which 
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these ransomed ones have lent themselves to the 
promotion of Christ’s wishes for their race. In 
order to fellowship and love, man has ever de- 
manded what Christ demands, cordial sympathy 
in his controlling and absorbing pursuits. It is, 
doubtless, an unchanging characteristic of our 
Lord. So he expresses himself: “I would thou 
wert cold or hot.” Devotion to the cause of God 
and the Lamb is valued in heaven. Does it not 
follow that those will be the most valued who 
possess the most of it? And shall we, or our 
friends, be likely to hold other views than those 
of Jesus and his angels ? 

Contemplate the society of heaven from what 
point you may, it is mevitable to conclude, that 
all friendships, not graduated by degrees of resem- 
blance to Christ and of hearty devotion to his 
service, must be disturbed by the transition from 
the selfishness and bias of earth to the exact dis- 
crimination of heaven. 

It is easy to conceive the satisfaction of 
Abraham, David, Samuel, Isaiah, Paul, and John 
in meeting before the throne. Nor is it more dif- 
ficult to think of the fellowship with these 
ancient worthies, of Augustine, Luther, Baxter, 
Edwards, Leighton, Payson, and Martyn. But 
what is there, in our own illustration of the 
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Christian life, to warrant the feeling that we 
_ shall pass at once to a condition of fraternal and 
most intimate fellowship with saints of this type? 
To most really spiritual Christians, God has 
given at least a few friends of whom they are 
constrained to say, with Paul: “I thank God 
upon every remembrance of you; always, in 
every prayer of mine, making request for you with 
joy; for your fellowship in the gospel, from the 
first day even until now.” Such friends are-to 
us, both an irresistible argument for, and an illus- 
tration of, the reality and blessedness of heaven. 
It will appear that, in the choice and in the cul- 
tivation of friends and friendship upon the basis 
of resemblance to Christ, there is a constant fore- 
shadowing and forestalling of the society of 
heaven. In every trait of character you may 
find a memento of your destiny, an incentive and 
a recompense to exertion. It is entirely clear 
that he who does not make choice of friends, and 
assign them their rank in his estimation, on the 
basis of resemblance to Christ, has no reliable 
eround for the belief that he is himself a candi- 
date for heaven. | 

Even in the church of Christ there are plainly 
to be seen many degrees of conformity to the will 
of God. Some Christians we are compelled to 
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regard as of very limited intellect, as very nar- 
row-minded. Christian charity demands of us 
this explanation of the fact, that, while their 
Christian obligation is as wide as the race, and as 
manifold as the circumstances in which man may 
find himself, their recognition of this obligation 
is only occasional, or very irregular, and perhaps 
limited to one or two specific forms of duty. 
Now, to suppose that a man of this type will, or 
can, enter into that higher kind of fellowship with 
the prophets and apostles which is supposable of 
Luther, Baxter, Edwards, Leighton, Payson, and 
Martyn, is to take leave of common sense, as well 
as of sound reason and revelation. 

There are many of our fellow-creatures easily 
loved for their natural disposition, intellectual 
gifts, grace, and general cultivation, quite apart 
from any reference to their religious characteris- 
tics. It accords with every natural wish to 
assume that, as these persons have been our 
_ entirely congenial and most intimate friends on 
earth, and as we have possessed the unrestrained 
freedom of their society here, so it will be in 
heaven; not considering that the religious ele- 
ment, of which we have made so small account 
on earth, will be reckoned of the highest account 


in heaven, and will determine the sphere and the 
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surroundings of each saint admitted there. Be- 
yond a question, many of our fellows, who are 
illiterate, narrow-minded, selfish, and inconsist- 
ent, and who are, either in whole or in part, to 
blame for it, will be found in heaven, and will 
be welcome there to all. Nevertheless, the conse- 
quences of their manner of life will follow them, 
not as a punishment, as some have erroneously 
taught, but of obvious and inevitable necessity, 
as imposing a limit, where otherwise there had 
been none. Doubtless every saint will have as 
much happiness as is possible to his antecedents, 
as is possible to the man he has made himself. — 
He has not only been allowed, but most earnestly 
invited, to make himself as capacious of heavenly 
felicity as he could. The man who has given 
but a careless ear to this invitation, should con- 
sider the unreasonableness of the supposition 
that he will be able, even were he worthy, to 
inhabit an atmosphere of consciousness and a 
sphere of felicity legitimate to him who has 
given diligent heed to the invitation of the Lord, 
and who has made proof of his utmost pos- 
sible ability to conform his life to the life of 
Christ. He may be topographically near his 
earthly friends, if one may speak of the topog- | 
raphy of heaven, and yet not near, as we measure 
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nearness of sympathy, likeness of aim, and con- 
. geniality of sentiment. Even a true Christian 
may hold in inordinate esteem physical strength, 
or grace, or mechanical genius, or intellectual 
power. Many such Christians neglect the culti- 
vation of their sensibilities. They persuade them- 
selves that this neglect is venial. They are quite 
sure that they are attentive to the fundamentals 
in religious duty. ‘They quite forget that the 
breakers of law are not competent judges of the 
evil of law-breaking, and easily persuade them- 
selves that God cannot make of great account 
that of which they make but small account. 
Thus, for example, a multitude of Christians, who 
have been taught from their youth up to recite 
the ten commandments, and who would be horri- 
fied by a distinct statement that the command- 
ments, though an excellent form, were not, in 
fact, binding, will permit their business, law, 
medicine, or theology, to occupy their souls for 
a week together, almost to the complete exclu- 
sion of their Lord. Though they refrain from 
bowing down to an idol of wood or stone, they 
do not hesitate to do service to Mammon, Mer- 
cury, and Minerva. Nobody could surely infer » 
from their weekly life that money, or reputation 
with men for gifts or wisdom, was not the god 
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of their worship. I have heard many professors 
of religion use God’s holy name quite needlessly, 
not to say profanely; and it is rare to meet the 
man who, in practice, fully owns God’s exclusive 
proprietorship in the entire Sabbath. ‘There are 
considerable numbers who hold it to be improper 
for a Christian to start from Boston on the Sab- 
bath for a journey, who deem it allowable to 
arrive from New York on a Sunday morning, or 
to journey in one end or the other of a Sunday 
in Europe or Asia. Allowing all that can be 
said in the way of palliation for this way of 
doing, I wish merely to say that, if the heavenly 
felicity of such reasoners shall be found to be 
clipped at both ends, they can scarcely fail to 
recognize the reasonableness of that result. Who 
dreams that God will appoint to such Christians 
that manner and measure of heavenly felicity 
which, themselves being judges, may most suit- ~ 
ably, and will most surely, be given to those who, 
by the most conscientious, uniform, and assiduous 
attention to all God’s commandments, have ever 
sought to do and suffer all his will? And if 
this view of the case shall seem to us just, in 
reference to the first table of the law, will it not 
appear equally reasonable and to be anticipated 
of those commandments which require us to 
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respect the rights, the wishes, and the happiness 
of our fellow-men ? 

_ Beyond all question it must be allowed that 
there have not been wanting among us men, 
Christian men, unconscious, we may both hope 
and believe, of the evil they were enacting, who 
have actually substituted faith for works. For- 
getting the Apostolic declaration, “Show me thy 
faith dissevered from thy works, and I will show 
thee my faith by my works,’ they have held 
themselves excused from the endless toil of shap- 
ing daily life to the extreme demands of God’s 
unsparing law. Such men have given most mel- 
ancholy occasion for the suspicion that certain 
high pretensions of consecration to the service of 
God were no more or better than hypocrisy. 
The immense disparity between a profession of 
the most, and a practice of the least, a practice 
oftentimes falling below that of men who lay 
no claim to faith, or who even deny it, cannot 
but be productive of the worst consequences. 
By this most unhappy dissevering of that which 
God himself hath joined together, the Christian 
life is practically denied by those who have 
sworn to maintain it. Christian friendship is 
utterly belied. By such men the true idea of 
life is lost from view; and the truest happinsse 
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of life and foretaste of heavenly happiness are 
~ equally lost. 

The entire life of Christ, his precepts, and his 
example, are exactly fitted to convince us that 
the society of heaven will be composed of the 
unpretending, the kindly, the sympathetic, the 
pure in heart, and, especially, of those who, 
coming out of self, have lived for the happiness 
of others. And, in this manner of life, there is a 
continual foretaste of the felicity of heaven; for 
in coming out of self we cease to be a conspicu- 
ous mark for misfortune. “The poor ye have 
always with you, and whensoever ye will ye may 
do them good.” In this possession we have a 
bond and warrant against misery. In seeking 
wealth and the honor of men, we come into fierce 
competition with every like seeker. Every such 
seeker looks upon his fellow as an adversary, 
whose movements must be watched with jealous 
scrutiny. But those who enter the lists to con- 
tend for the largest measure of usefulness, for 
the highest attainments in self-abnegation, incur 
no such suspicion; they are made welcome by 
all to unlimited scope. In the esteem of the 
wisest and best about them, they find an earnest 
of that higher appreciation which awaits them. 
“'They that be wise,” says Daniel, “shall shine 
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as the brightness of the firmament, and they that 
turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever 
and ever.” ‘Those who have relieved the wants 
of body and mind; who have instructed the igno- 
rant ; and, in the meekness, gentleness, and eom- 
passion of Christ, have endeavored to turn men 
from worldliness and: the neglect of God, to holi- 
ness and to diligence in his service ;—these will 
be the friends of God in heaven. Heaven will 
be made up of those who have chosen the service 
of Christ, in preference to all the pleasures, 
gaieties, and business of the world ; of those who, 
in spite of all opposition, and renouncing self- 
love and the love of ease, have devoted their lives 
to the great business of persuading men to be 
reconciled to God. It is impossible. to doubt 
that the peculiar honors of heaven will be lay- 
ished on those to whom Christ can most emphat- 
ically say: “Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world; for I was an hungered 
and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty and ye gave 
me drink; I was a stranger and ye took me in; 
naked and ye clothed me; I was sick and ye vis- 
ited me; I was in prison and ye came unto me.” 
And as for those Christians who, on the ground 
of business cares, literary pretensions, or the 
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restraints of refined society, excuse themselves 
from these Christian labors, they must hold them- 
selves prepared to accept an immense change in 
their relative position on the social scale, and 
to defer to those whom on earth they had regarded 
as their inferiors, but whom they will in heaven 
discover to be immeasurably their superiors. 

A late distinguished statesman, when in the 
society of his most intimate friends, more than 
once betrayed the fact that his mind was often agi- 
tating the question: Shall I, in the future state, 
possess this superiority of powers now accorded 
to me? or what will be my relative condition ? 
Well might he ask it; and well might he ponder 
the declaration of Christ: “Many that are first 
shall be last, and the last first.” In vain has 
God made us rational, in vain established a code 
of laws and placed us on probation, under a sys- 
tem of rewards and punishments, if our reason 
fail to conduct us to the strictest interpretation 
of the assurance, that every man will receive 
according to the deeds done in the body. Christ 
says: “Except ye eat my flesh and drink my 
blood, ye have no life in you.” But to eat his 
flesh and to drink his blood is, to drink into his 
very nature and spirit; and that is possible only 
to those who adopt his life. 
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If you are contemplating a change of resi- 
dence, if but for a few years, you are careful to 
inquire about the society in any of the places 
recommended to your election. If not already 
informed, you would choose to ask after the 
occupations and purst.its of the residents. You 
would like to know the direction of their minds, 
and their rate of speed. Except for missionary pur- 
poses, you would not intentionally or heedlessly 
plant your family among those whose aspirations 
never rose above a competent supply of food and 
clothing; nor would you become one of a people 
wholly addicted to the pursuit of gain, or to the 
indulgence of the baser appetites. You would 
ask for schools, libraries, lyceums, and, it may 
be, works of art. You would wish to be assured 
of a reasonable measure of public spirit, of genial 
and social qualities, of refinement of manners, 
and of literary taste. Your own taste, and the 
taste of your family, has been formed, educated, 
and established by constant reference to the best 
models of taste in every department, so that it is 
now a matter of necessity to your happiness, to 
establish yourself where wisdom and taste reign. 
All your associations and occupations have been 
fashioning you to this issue. 

In like manner, the society of those most like 
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Christ is daily fashioning those who cultivate it, 
to crave, both on principle and from taste, and 
with intense and irresistible desire, the fellowship 
of the holy in the world of light; the fellowship 
of those who have been truly benevolent. 

This admitted, what can be more obvious than 
that, in the daily living out among our fellows the 
impulses of the highest Christian benevolence, we 
are enjoying a daily foretaste of the very felicity 
of heaven; a foretaste of the society of heaven. 
There is a phrase much in vogue of late; I hear 
it often: “ The soul is its own place.” It is quite 
as true to say: The soul creates its own atmos- 
phere; and, in the enjoyment of that, realizes the 
atmosphere of heaven, when they are identical. 
Christ said to his disciples: “My peace I leave 
with you; my peace give I unto you. If any 
man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of 
his;” but if he have the-spirit of Christ, why, 
then, he is his, and he has his realizations, and, 
in many particulars, an identity of experience ; 
and so he knows what will be the society of 
heaven ;—it will be the counterpart of his own 
experiences. His wants which have been un- 
Christlike he has vanquished; his wants which 
are Christlike, mirror to him continually the 
society and the felicity of heaven. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE JOY OF HEAVEN. 


«When first my lines of heavenly joys made mention, 
Such was their lustre, they did so excel, 
That I sought out quaint words and trim invention. 
My thoughts began to burnish, sprout, and swell, 
Curling with metaphors a plain intention, 
Decking the sense, as if it were to sell. 


Thousands of notions in my brain did run, 
Offering their service if I were not sped. 
I often blotted what I had begun ; 
This was not quick enough, and that was dead. 
Nothing could seem too rich to clothe the sun ; 
_ Much less those joys which trample on his head. 


As flames do work and wind when they ascend, 
So did I weave myself into the sense. 

But, while I bustled, I might hear a friend 
Whisper : ‘ How wide is all this long pretence! 

There is in love a sweetness ready penned ; 
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Copy out only that, and save expense. 
HERBERT. 


‘¢ Heaven’s choicest blessings rest upon you! But, stop a moment! — 
What am I invoking? Perhaps a furnace; a lingering season of disci- 
pline. What then? God will be with you; heaven will receive you; 
and Orient, among others, will be there to welcome you.” —O. T. H. 


THE joy of heaven is to rest in God. “ Our 
dependence upon God,” says Thomas 4 Kempis, 
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“ought to be so entire that we should never think 
it necessary, in any kind of distress, to have re- 
course to human consolation.” JI would go a 
step further, and say, that our friendship and fel- 
lowship with Christ ought to be such, that we 
should never feel the need of human consolation. 
There is no stoicism in this; far from it. It is 
merely that the soul, being filled with heavenly 
manna, wants for nothing. There is nothing 
fanciful in this; it is merely unusual,—more’s 
the pity. The end of all the discipline of life is 
to make us receptive and capable of the very joy 
of heaven. Our present felicity is in the corre- 
spondence which our Creator has established be- 
tween the objective and the subjective. The 
swaying of that curtain, moved by the zephyr 
which I cannot see, is pleasurable to me because 
God intentionally made it so. It bears me, on 
the wings of associated ideas, to the country lanes 
through which I was riding yesterday. Again I 
see the overhanging elms and the gentle motion 
of the leaves and outmost branches, swayed by 
these same unseen breezes. Again I inhale the 
delicious air, laden with the fragrance of the blos- 
soms. I see the buttercups and daisies, hear the 
music of the birds, and renew the impression of 
those snowy clouds, which made me wonder how 
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their feathery masses repose so calmly at an ele- 
vation where one feels that the winds should 
sweep them all away. In the very act of recol- 
lection I receive anew these sweet appeals to the 
consciousness of a higher and nobler life, these 
incentives to a slumbering imagination, these 
indubitable emblems and shadows of realities too 
glorious for my present comprehension. 

The joy of heaven is to sympathize with God. 
In our present experience of painful contact with 
uncongenial minds, we fly for consolation to the 
society and sympathy of approved friends; if 
these are inconveniently remote, we avail our- 
selves of that spiritual communion with them 
which recollection ministers. If we happen not 
to have met with those who could thus console 
us, imagination comes to our rescue, with her 
magic wand, and we create the friendly spirits 
we require, and solace ourselves with a sympathy 
which we readily conceive. This power of the 
imagination is given to aid our endeavors to 
realize the perfect sympathy of God. 

The joy cf heaven is to codperate with God. 
For those who have done this, to the utmost of 
their ability, no argument will be needed; for 
those who have not, argument can do nothing of 


much account. 
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The happiness of heaven must be founded in 
the great and ever increasing subjective receptivity 
of its citizens, and, of necessity, In a correspond- 
ing, boundless, objective provision. In all our 
terrestrial experiences, the famine of the soul, 
and its degrees of uneasiness or unhappiness less 
than famine, may be easily traced to the want of 
harmony between the subjective and the objective. 
The youngest child is receptive of ideas, of sensa- 
tions, of joy and delight, from the countless ob- 
jects presented to its notice. The question is 
often asked: What are infants thinking of, that 
they smile so sweetly, and evidently enjoy so 
much, long before they can give us any account 
of their matters? The mystery is overstated. 
The particular thought or the precise succession 
of thoughts which interest them, is of little mo- 
ment; the true answer to the question ds, they 
are, like young animals, rejoicing in the compara- 
tively undisturbed harmony between the sub- 
jective and the objective, which God himself 
established for their comfort and happiness. In 
their souls, objects, and the consciousness of 
objects, come sweetly together, without discord, 
without distraction. As the infant advances to 
youth, and thence to maturer years, this harmony 
is disturbed. The infant mind has but small 
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conception of dangers, small concern about pos- 
sibilities and impossibilities, and no uneasy appre- 
hensions of congruities or incongruities. ‘There 
is no good reason why the healthy infant should 
not be joyous and buoyant. His powers are 
fitted to take effect upon what he sees and hears ; 
and that which he sees and hears, or the most of 
it, was designed to minister to his delight. The 
beauty of precious stones, of the brilliant and of 
the delicately-tinted flowers, the graceful forms 
of trees, and all that gratifies the eye, is the com- 
plement of man’s present receptivity. The same 
is true of the delicious fragrance of flowers, and 
of the concord of sweet sounds. ‘These are good 
in themselves, and for present uses; but one main 
object is, by them to shadow forth the future 
receptivity and consequent felicity of man. 

The exquisite delight we now experience in 
the occasional bringing together of related ideas, 
sometimes flashes upon us vivid conceptions of 
what may be, when we shall have enlarged powers 
to bring into proximity all those ideas, material 
to our meditations, which are so related. 

Conceptions of heaven are, in some respects, 
not unlike conceptions of earthly structures about 
to be erected. Some men can see nothing in a 
ground plan, nothing in a geometrical elevation ; 
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they require to see a finished drawing in per- 
spective. The skilful architect, on the other 
hand, is able to see the end from the beginning. 
The edifice to be erected is complete in his con- 
ception; complete in the list of materials which 
he has ordered. He needs not to wait for the 
successive labors of the mason, the carpenter, the 
plumber, and the glazier. He knows alike the 
capabilities of the materials and of the workmen. 
In his own mind the future building is complete 
and real. 

In the accumulation of the elements of heaven, 
I have the same assured conviction of the reality 
and type of heaven, as of the reality and kind of 
house I have resolved upon erecting. I am not 
sure that I could control a more vivid realization 
of heaven than I have; therefore I find the wis- 
dom and the love of God in giving heaven, for 
the present, only in the elements and in the plan. 
There wants nothing but faith to comprehend 
that the apostle James was not more Christian 
than philosophic and rational, when he ex- 
claimed: “* My brethren, count it all joy when ye 
fall into divers trials; knowing this, that the 
trying of your faith worketh patience” and a 
general enlargement of your receptivity. To 
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quarrel with your trials is, therefore, to quarrel 
with your heaven. 

One fact, never to be lost sight of, is, that in 
our transfer to the heavenly world, our identity 
remains to us; and that identity, more than in 
all beside, is in our intellectual and cordal recep- 
tivity. We are to-day what we are, in that we 
are receptive of a certain amount of truth; of 
truth under certain forms; of truth in certain 
relations; not alone of truth historical, nor alone 
of truth in the abstract, but of truth in all the 
sphere of the emotions and of the sensibilities. 
There is truth absolute; such, for example, as 
that twice two are four, let men take it as they 
will. There is also truth, truth just+as real, in 
the sphere of the sensibilities, which offers ab- 
solutely nothing to an unprepared mind. ‘Thus, 
for example, nothing can be more entirely true 
than. that ‘“‘it is more blessed to give than to 
receive ;” and yet it is no truth to the miser or 
to the idolater of gold, while he remains such. 
Nothing can be more true than that it is blessed 
to love those who differ from us, and to engage 
in a life-long endeavor to exceed such in untiring 
kindliness; and yet nothing can be less true to 
the apprehension of those who are ready to im- 
brue their hands in the blood. of their political 
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opponents. From these undeniable propositions 
we infer, with absolute certainty, that he who 
perseveringly endeavors to master the teachings 
of Christ and of his disciples, one by one, and to 
make them the very warp and woof of his life, 
will, day by day, produce a fabric upon which 
death shall work no change. ‘This is to lay up 
treasure in heaven. He who, to-day, possesses the 
power to be happy in imparting happiness to his 
neighbor, enjoys the very happiness of heaven. 
I would not lightly esteem, much less would I 
dispense with, such conceptions of objective 
beauty in the heavenly world, as it has pleased 
God to bestow upon us in the pages of his reve- 
lation; but I would esteem, I must esteem, 
the utmost of this kind that we are permitted to 


grasp as extremely shght in the power to affect — 


the consistent and earnest aspirant for glory, 
honor, and immortal life, in comparison with the 
joyous conceptions inseparable from the realiza- 
tion of personal holiness, of mental and moral 
likeness to the ever blessed God. 

I shall be slow to admit that Iam a whit behind 
the most’ ardent admirer of beautiful scenery in 
the experience of intense delight in the contem- 
plation of it. I make no question that the 
scenery of heaven will be the bright consummate 
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flower, of which all that we now so much enjoy 
is but the bud. Iam as sure of this as Lam of 
my own existence; but just as sure am I, of the 
operation of principles which include all this, 
and much more. And these principles may be 
thus stated: As God made earth for man, as he © 
made all the innumerable objects, subjects, and 
experiences, which throng it, to produce in man 
perceptions, emotions, and unspeakable felicity, 
so God made heaven for man, and man for 
heaven; and, when man shall pass into that 
glorious home, he will find himself surrounded 
with objects, and established in relations, pre- 
cisely fitted to minister most interesting percep- 
tions, most satisfactory convictions, peaceful and 
joyful emotions, and an immeasurable and eter- 
nal weight of glory and of blessedness. 

, Some will have laid up more treasure in 
heaven than others. There is no escaping this 
conclusion. On earth money is treasure, because 
it is everywhere accepted as. an equivalent. 
Among the Orientals, clothing was treasure; 
hence the reference to depreciation by moth and 
rust. Any of the accumulations of man, repre- 
senting influence and power, are treasures, and 
have a use and currency as equivalents. 

. There are treasures in heaven of which one 
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saint will have more than another, and Christ 
will have most of all. God has preferences. 
How can it be otherwise, consistently with his 
unalterable characteristics, of which he has 
made no secret? Thus he declares that the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit is, in his 
sight, of great price. It follows that he who is 
cultivating such a spirit is laying up treasure in 
heaven ; he is acquiring increasing consideration 
and influence with God. In short, every charac- 
teristic which God approves, invites our most 
assiduous cultivation, precisely as every oppor- 
tunity to accumulate money, now invites the 
assiduous cultivation of those who desire this 
equivalent for influence with men. 

John, the beloved disciple, writes: “I have no 
greater joy than to hear that my children walk in 
truth.” ‘This joy he had in common with all 
who have wrought for man’s highest benefit; and 
the results of this labor, in the well doing of 
those for whom we have cared, surveyed from the 
heavenly hills, must feed-the fountains of peren- 
nial joy in heaven. ‘The adoration of the saints, 
in John’s Revelation, runs thus: “Thou art 
worthy, for thou hast redeemed us to God by thy 
blood.” Self-sacrificing exertions for the redemp- 
tion of human souls will make Christ’s own 
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happiness, and, therefore, must make ours. Thus 
to pray as he prayed, to live as he lived, to exercise 
faith as he did, to live to minister and not to be 
ministered unto, a8 Jesus lived, is plainly in 
order to the highest experience of heavenly 
felicity ; and an earnest of that felicity is found 
In a present increasing appreciation of and 
delight in these ways of living and acting. He 
who goes about the world looking upon every 
face as upon a friend, because of his conscious 
desire to befriend every one; who is perpetually 
finding opportunities, or creating opportunities, 
to augment the sum of human happiness, is on 
the high road to perfect union to Christ. Dear 
Jesus, sweet Jesus, precious Jesus! O, the joy 
of losing myself in thy love! Sometimes I 
aspire to tkis, sometimes to that, now one thing, 
now another; swayed by what appear to be suf- 
ficient and controlling reasons, and yet never able 
to forget that I am not the judge of what is best, 
or even of what is desirable; or, when the desir- 
able and the best are unequivocally certain, even 
then I know not the time or the manner best 
befitting the benefaction. Give what thou wilt, 
dear Lord, to whom thou wilt, but give me thy 
love. Rich as thou art, thou canst give me no 
more than this; sovereign as thou art, thou cazst 
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not withhold me this; for I hold thy bond. I 
will extol thee, my God, O King, and I will bless 
thy name for ever andever! All thy works shall 
praise thee, O Lord, and thy saints shall bless 
thee! They shall speak of the glory of thy king- 
dom, and talk of thy power. My mouth shall 
speak the praise of the Lord, and let all flesh 
bless his holy name for ever and ever. 

The joy of heaven is much more than formal 
anthems of praise; it is the unutterable delight 
of a perfect appreciation of the works and of the 
attributes of God. It demands immeasurable 
sensibility. Even now, all agree that it is the 
glory of a man to be flexible to facts, responsive 
to every truth, and cordial to every just senti- 
ment. All agree that the human soul was meant 
to mirror God; that, as a silvered glass gives 
back the human form, so, and much more, human 
sensibilities should reflect the image of the 
blessed God. Wherever it exists, sensibility, by 
an inherent necessity, asserts its existence. Sen- 
sibility illumines its object, as inevitably as the 
sun lights the earth; whence it is manifest that, 
in great sensibility to God, as he is in himself, 
and as he will appear in all his works and in all 
his creatures, will be found a treasure in heaven 
above all price. Many men glory in the intimacy 
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and accuracy of their acquaintance with the 
natural works of God. They know every fish 
that swims, every bird that flies, every flower 
that blooms, every mineral hidden in the bowels 
of the earth. They know not only the genus, 
but the species. They would blush to confess 
ignorance of any peculiarity in any individual of 
many species. They regard the charge, of being 
enthusiastic in admiration of either of the works 
of nature, as a graceful distinction, and an honor 
to be welcomed. Some dote on the laws of mind; 
they are deep in the origin of ideas, enamored of 
the human faculties, and praise minds as they 
would horses, or chronometers, and all this 
while, God is not in all their thoughts.. I do not 
deny that they have an intellectual delight in- 
comparably superior to the low pleasures of 
sordid minds, absorbed in money-making, or in 
sensual delights; but they have, if any, only the 
most partial, most imperfect earnest of the joy 
of heaven. For, in that happy world, the joy over 
any specific object is not that it is so beautiful 
in itself, or so wisely adapted to a purpose; but it 
is that by that object is so admirably illustrated 
the wisdom, skill, and love of him whom all 
delight to honor. God made man to find his 
happiness in complete conformity to that great 
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unrepealed and unrepealable law: “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, soul, 
mind, and strength ;” and the joy of heaven is in 
this consummate love. 

It is easy to see that, even in heaven, some 
will love much more than others; for the heart, 
soul, mind, and strength of some will be immeas- 
urably more capacious than that of others. Need I 
argue that a heart long and variously exercised in 
all kindly uses, that an intellect schooled to em- 
brace the largest accumulation of facts and prin- 
ciples, and to obtain from each the most perfect 
interpretation of its mission, that a soul most 
variously, cordially, and completely consecrated to 
God and his service must needs be proportion- 
ately capacious of the knowledge and of the love” 
of God, and of joy in that knowledge and in that 
love t 

I conclude, then; that God, who made man 
both intellectual and emotional, both individual 
and social, both dependent and self-controlled, 
free and yet accountable, though he will take 
him to heaven solely for what Christ has done, 
will yet reward him, on his arrival there, upon 
what he is, and upon what he has done; any 
other course of procedure being incompatible 
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with the nature with which God himself endowed 


him. 


In the bright world above, 

A crystal stream of love 
Proceedeth from the throne ; 

It filleth, with strange art, 

The channel of each heart, 


Nor fills with love alone. 


No chasm e’er so deep, 
No bank so slope or steep, 

No bay or smallest cove, 
But that pure stream doth fill 
With knowledge of God’s will, 

And music of his love. 


Through infant hearts it threads, 
As over pebbly beds 

The rippling waters course, 
Gurgling a lightsome lay, 
And flashing back each ray 


Toward its primeval source. 


Through hearts inured to bear, 
Deep worn by pain and care, 
It sends a glassy river ; 
Calmly through wearied souls 
Grand symphonies it rolls, 


Majestic and forever. 
23 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE OCCUPATIONS OF HEAVEN. 


“Truly, we are not thinking to depict the scenes and personages of the 
celestial world; we are not assigning names, fortunes, qualities, adven- 
tures, to seraphim and cherubim; are not bringing together the bright 
colors and perfect forms, and the odors and gaiety of the heavenly 
plains ; or speaking of groves, gardens, fountains, flowers, fruits, melo- 
dies, temples, palaces, triumphs. All this we leave. It is quite another 
thing, with modesty and with painful efforts, and in devout hope of 
heavenly guidance, to work problems by the aid of those materials of 
cogitation which reason, and nature, and revelation afford.” 

Isaac TaAyYtor. 


«©Q, what amazing joys they feel, 
While to their golden harps they sing, 
And echo from each heavenly hill 
The glorious triumphs of their King!” 
Warts. 


Wuitrt there is much in the Revelation of — 
St. John which is hard to be understood, much 
which is entirely beyond our comprehension, 
much remains which is levelled to the under- 
standing of even babes. The all-comprehending 
characteristic of the occupations of the heavenly 
world is praise. ‘They rest not day and night, 
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saying: Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, 
which was, and is, and is to come. ‘They fall 
down before him that sitteth on the throne, and 
worship him that liveth for ever and ever, and 
cast their crowns before the throne, saying: Thou 
art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and honor, 
and power; for thou hast created all things, and 
for thy pleasure they are and were created. 
They sing a new song, saying: Thou art worthy 
to take the book, and to open the seals thereof ; 
for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God 
by thy blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, 
and people, and nation, and hast made us unto 
our God kings and priests. And he heard them 
saying, with a loud voice: Worthy is the Lamb 
that was slain to receive power, and riches, and 
wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, and 
blessing. And every creature which is in heaven, 
and on the earth, and under the earth, and such 
as are in the sea, and all that are in them, were 
heard, saying: Blessing, and honor, and glory, 
and power be unto him that sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and ever. 
And lo, a great multitude, which no man could 
number, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, 
and tongues, stood before the throne and before 
the Lamb, clothed with white robes and palms in 
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their hands, and cried with a loud voice, saying: 
Salvation to our God which sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb! Arrayed in white 
robes, washed and made white in the blood of the 
Lamb, they are, therefore, before the throne of 
God, and serve him day and night in his temple; 
and he that sitteth on the throne shall dwell 
among them. They shall hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more, neither shall the sun 
light on them, nor any heat ; for the Lamb, which 
is in the midst of the throne, shall feed them, 
and shall lead them unto living fountains of 
waters, and God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes. And I looked, says John, and lo,a 
Lamb stood on the Mount Sion, and with him an | 
hundred and forty and four thousand, having his 
Father’s name written in their foreheads. And I 
heard a voice from heaven, as the voice of many 
waters, and as the voice of a great thunder; and 
I heard the voice of harpers, harping with their 
harps. And they sing the song of Moses, the 
servant of God, and the song of the Lamb, 
saying: Great and marvellous are thy works, 
Lord God Almighty; just and true are thy 
ways, thou king of saints. Who shall not fear 
thee, O Lord, and glorify thy name? For thou 
only art holy; for all nations shall come and 
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worship before thee, for thy judgments are made 
manifest. And I heard as it were the voice of 
a great multitude, and as the voice of many 
waters, and as the voice of mighty thunderings, 
saying: Alleluia, for the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth. Let us be glad and rejoice, and give 
honor to him, for the marriage of the Lamb is 
come, and his wife hath made herself ready. 
And to her was granted that she should be 
arrayed in fine linen, clean and white; for the 
fine linen is the righteousness of saints. And, in 
conclusion, John was shown a pure river of water 
of life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of the 
throne of God and of the Lamb. In the midst of 
the street of it, and on either side of the river, was 
there the tree of life, which bare twelve manner 
of fruits, and yielded her fruit every month; and 
the leaves of the tree were for the healing of the 
nations. And there shall be no more curse; but 
the throne of God and of the Lamb shall be in it, 
and his servants shall serve him. And they shall 
see his face, and his name shall be in their fore- 
heads. 

To avert unnecessary disappointment, it should 
be clearly seen and distinctly admitted that the 
occupations of an eternity could not be recited, 
nor even revealed, in any considerable fulness, to 
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creatures such as we know ourselves to be; so 
short-lived, of such limited capacity. All that 
can with reason be expected, is an indication of 
the general characteristics of those occupations. 

We have three main reliances: The life of 
Christ; the precepts of Christ; and, the subse- 
quent revelation. 

The life of Christ is recognized by all Chris- 
tians, however we may differ upon other points, 
as an example for us; an example, not merely 
for the uses of the present life, but for the for- 
mation of character for eternity. An analysis of 
the life of Christ, as an antecedent and a prepa- 
ration for the occupations of heaven, is, therefore, 
indispensable. ‘This life is not only to be objec- 
tive, — that is to say, to be contemplated as an 
object without us,— but also subjective; that is, 
to be formed within us. What, then, are its 
characteristics? The life of Christ was.a life of 
unceasing benevolence, which benevolence was 
manifested under several conspicuous forms; the 
forms of teaching, of acting, and of suffering. It 
was a life of incessant occupation ; and what his 
occupations were, we all know: he went about 
doing good. 

But your first thought will be, In heaven sur- 
rounding circumstances will be entirely changed. 
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In heaven there will be neither poverty, sickness, 
nor ignorance, neither weakness nor pain; there- 
fore there can be none of the works of Christ’s 
earthly beneficence to be done. 

True; and also true that we have but the 
smallest possible information of the circum- 
stances which will surround us there, so far as 
any physical economy goes. “'There isa spiritual 
body,” says Paul; and there he ‘stops. For the 
rest we are left to conjecture. Nevertheless, the 
principles embodied in the life and in the teach- 
ing of Christ are, in their nature, eternal and 
unchangeable. Those principles continuing in 
force, there must needs be occasion for their 
exercise; and our occupation in heaven will be 
the embodying of those principles. It makes 
nothing against the reliability of this argument, 
that we are not at present informed for whom 
our labors will be required, or in what way. 
From God’s own activity, from the precepts and 
the life of Christ, from our own experience of 
the greatest happiness in life, it is as certain as 
anything can be made certain by sound induc- 
tion, that we shall be actively employed in deeds 
of kindness. God’s care for this world is not an 
isolated fact; it is a consistent part of his whole 
life; it is a revelation to man of God’s nature. 
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Upon what objects, beyond angels and men, 
God’s beneficence will hereafter take effect, we 
have no information; but we may more easily 
conceive of the sun divorced from light and heat, 
than of our God as no longer showing kindness 
and love. And as he is, in this respect, so shall 
we be; for we shall awake in his likeness. Jesus 
went about doing good. That was his life; it 
was, also, his nature. That is unchangeable ; 
and, therefore, he will continue to all eternity 
doing the same. We are his disciples, trans- 
formed into his image; therefore we shall do the 
same. ‘Thus far the silent demonstration of his 
life. We have, besides this, his outspoken pre- 
cepts. These are but the outward expression 
of his inward life; therefore these, too, are un- 
changeable. He has given us no information 
what occasions will hereafter arise for the embod- 
iment of these principles in action; but, inas- 
much as the principles are unchangeable, it may 
not be doubted that appropriate occasions, in 
harmony with all the excellence and purity of 
heaven, will be presented. On any other suppo- 
sition, the exhortation to lay up treasure in 
heaven would but mock us. The only treasure 
we can lay up there is a treasure of acts and 
of habits conformed to the will of God. We 
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brought nothing into this world, and it is certain 
we can carry nothing out of it, except that new 
nature which is described as Christ formed in us. 
Revelation declares that the-servants of the Lamb 
shall serve him and see his face. As God him- 
self is, so must his service be. The history of 
our world discloses this. It is, throughout, a 
history of the kindness and wisdom of God. The 
experience of heaven will be a continuation of 
this history. And, as we shall be like him, our 
occupations will be occupations of kindness; our 
very life will be an embodiment of kindness, on 
a scale commensurate with our terrestrial ante- 
cedents. He whose delight on earth has been to 
embody in his own life the law of kindness to 
all, to the utmost extent, has, in the testimony of 
the Bible, and in the corroborating testimony of 
his own experience, the highest assurance, possi- 
ble to be given of an unseen state, what it will be. 

Now, let us notice, in the several songs recited 
by John as the songs of the redeemed in heaven, 
the considerations which prevail. ‘There is, first, 
the holiness of God; second, his eternity ; third, 
his creating power; fourth, his redeeming grace ; 
fifth, his clothing his redeemed with righteous- 
ness; sixth, his making them both kings and 
priests, so that in virtue of. their valor, and in 
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virtue of their purity, they are fitted to offer pure 
and acceptable incense to the most holy God; 
seventh, the words of their song mark the dis- 
criminating praise of servants familiar with their 
Master’s many works of creation, of government, 
and of guidance and instruction; eighth, the 
_ saints are presented in the character of a bride 
about to be joined to her Lord in the marriage 
relation; ninth, a perennial supply for all their 
wants is symbolized by the figure of a pure river 
of water of life; and, finally, the sight of God and 
a dwelling in his presence is promised, and the 
assurance given that his servants shall serve him. 

To an unprepared mind, the Scripture repre- 
sentations of the occupations of heaven will 
appear to be meagre, and wanting in that power 
to sway the soul which it will be thought we 
might expect. Naturally, and by education, we 
are extremely sensuous. Our impressions from 
the world about us are vivid. We are powerfully 
affected by what we hear, and see, and feel. 
Even the reading of a work of the imagination, 
portraying scenes which are the counterpart of 
our Own experience, gives us conceptions and 
feelings as real as any we ever had. But the 
realization of something greater, higher, nobler, 
better, than our earthly experience, is only with 
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ereat labor and infrequently attained. The inex- 
perienced person, looking at the wires which pass 
over our dwellings, would be likely enough to 
say, that he saw no indications of anything great 
or good in the much-vaunted electric telegraph. 
The boiling water in the tea-kettle might raise 
the lid, under the observation of many a man, all 
the days of his life, without once betraying to his 
apprehension a right notion of the power of 
steam. “The Marseilles Hymn,” “God save the 
King,” and “ Hail Columbia,” would be, to the 
ears of some persons, simply music, or a confused 
noise. ‘Thus it appears that the most interesting 
truths in natural science, the most pathetic 
appeals to human sensibilities, equally with the 
great truths of revelation, are, to the unprepared 
mind, void of interest. — 

We cannot be surprised that all men are 
moved, at times, with an intense desire’ to pene- 
trate the secret of the future life. It is a most 
natural, and, if restrained within reverential 
limits, a most pardonable curiosity. It is more 
than curiosity; it is a rational interest. At 
times we cannot repress the exclamation: How 
wonderful, that God should have persisted so 
calmly, so silently, so completely, to preserve his 
secret for these six thousand years! Of many 
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things which respect the conditions and occupa- 
tions of the heavenly world, God has made 
revelation to us; our future physical economy is 
his secret. It were well if all men could dis- 
cern the possibility of there being good and suf 
ficient reasons why God should have, and should 
preserve, a secret. And it is certainly much to 
be deplored, that any should refuse to receive the 
' Divine assurance, that there are “secret things 
which belong to God,” which it is presumptuous 
in man to attempt to penetrate. The things 
revealed are at once perceived to have a close and 
most practical relation to our improvement and to 
our happiness, both for the present and for the 
future. The things concealed are as obviously 
not indispensable either to improvement or to 
happiness. My own persuasion is, in the first 
place, that, as we are now organized, we are not 
receptive of ideas of our future physical economy ; 
and, in the second place, that, were we so recep- 
tive, the felicity of that economy is so great, that 
a revelation of its characteristics would make us 
utterly impatient of the maccuracy, feebleness, 
and uncertainty of the economy we are for the 
present required to endure and to complete. 

It is in place to notice, that those who are 
unwilling to be guided by the Divine revelation, 
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are equally unwilling to subject themselves to 
the restraints of sound reason; equally unwilling 
to be governed by the infallible results of wise 
and sound induction. We cannot, therefore, be 
surprised, though we cannot help being pro- 
foundly regretful, that such persons should catch 
at the alleged possibilities of certain unexplained 
physical phenomena, and hasten to infer that, 
through these, they shall be able to penetrate 
what more sane minds believe that God has made 
impenetrable. Men who can so readily reject 
the overwhelming evidence in favor of the Word 
of God, and so lightly esteem the sublime testi- 
mony which that Word offers to us, are, doubt- 
less, the very men to be easily induced to accept 
the irrational, irreverent, and self-contradictory 
assertions of those who, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, are, by their own confessions, 
empirical, and, by the testimony of our own ears, 
abundantly fallible. 

How utterly absurd it is, how unworthy of our 
manhood, to betray a credulity in matters per- 
taining to our highest and eternal interests, which 
we should blush to acknowledge in the natural 
sciences, or in the commonest affairs of life! 
That men are found to yield to any such inade- 
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mind unprepared to receive and to rest in actual 
truth, like a heart deceived, may and will turn 
man aside. 

To him who has been for years hungering, 
thirsting, panting for holiness, “as the hart pant- 
eth for the water brooks,” the assurance that he 
is about to attain to a complete recognition and 
full realization and enjoyment of him who has 
inspired, and who alone can slake, his thirst, is a 
momentous assurance. ‘To him who has long, 
patiently, and thoroughly studied the works of 
God; to him who has emulated angelic eagerness 
in looking into the wonders of redemption; to 
him who has, to the utmost, endeavored to develop 
the beauty of holiness in the redeemed; to him 
who has sounded the depths of all terrestrial pro- 
visions for the craving of an immortal soul, and 
found that it is neither in things nor in persons 
to fill the void, it is an assurance full of hope. In 
him who loves the Lord Jesus Christ with a love 
that many waters cannot quench, neither floods 
drown, with a love that enlists all his energies and 
drinks up his very being,—the promise of dwell- 
ing in his very presence, and of worthily serving 
him, will have power to enkindle every sensibility, 
and to portray a heaven equal to the highest aspi- 
rations of the loftiest imagination. “He that 
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overcometh shall inherit all things; and I will be 
his God, and he shall be my son.” What would 
you have more? What could you have more 
than this? It is a matter of indifference what, 
precisely, may-be our occupations in heaven, for 
all occupations derive their interest from their 
relation to an end. ‘To the Christian, whether on 
earth or in heaven, God is that end; and the 
Christian’s various occupations are interesting to 
him in proportion to their discernible relation to 
- God’s pleasure therein. In heaven, God’s pleas- 
ure in their occupations will be no longer a mat- 
ter of faith, but of sight. It will be a matter of 
consciousness that we are in complete unison 
with God and the Lamb. How often have we 
not been tormented with the painful misgiving, 
that we were possibly indulging views and senti- 
ments not in accordance with the wisdom of the 
wise and the good. What a relief to be for once 
and for ever emancipated from the thraldom of 
this fear. Well might the royal Psalmist write: 
“T shall be satisfied when I awake in thy like- 
ness,” in the consciousness of complete mental 
and moral conformity to God. And shall we not 
be more than satisfied in witnessing the loyalty 
and well doing of those for whose training we. 


have cared; and in enjoying God’s pleasure in — 


their conformity to his will? 
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These appear to be the broad principles upon 
which we are to forecast both the occupations 
and the joys of heaven. When the immeasur- 
able progress of a really growing Christian is 
surveyed under the light of God’s immeasurable 
love, it will appear probable that the occupations 
of the glorious creatures we are to be, could not 
be made intelligible to the men we are. A 
heaven which our imagination could now con- 
ceive, would be but a heaven which we could, by 
permission, create. But we look for a heaven 
which has enlisted, not to say taxed, the creative 
power and unconceived benevolence of Almighty 
God. Our anticipation of particulars must 
forever be at fault. Who could have anticipated 
that the only begotten and well beloved Son of 
Jehovah would strip himself of the congenialities 
of heaven, and endure the antagonisms of earth, 
to save sinners, and such sinners, too? One of 
the occupations of heaven will unquestionably be, 
to endeavor to measure the self-denial of the Son 
of God. ‘This is an all-comprehensive science. 
Its ‘conditions will impose upon us the necessity 
of immeasurable self-improvement. As, when one 
ascends a mountain, each step enlarges the area 
of his observation, so, even now, each victory over 
ignorance, sinfulness, and self, lifts the Christian 
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above the earth, and into the atmosphere of God, 
enlarging continually his receptivity of the ex- 
cellence of Christ. 

Assuredly, neither in the Divine revelation, 
nor in the constitution of the soul, can any 
warrant be found for the anticipation of a castle 
of indolence, as the home of God and his chil- 
dren. We are sure that the great God, who has 
given to our appreciation, even in this present 
life, such exhibitions of his skill and of his beney- 
olence in the creation and peopling of our world, 
and of his manifold activity, must needs be ever 
skilful, ever benevolent, ever actively engaged in 
new exhibitions of his creative power. The 
promise in the Bible, that he who has been faith- 
ful in little shall, in the future state, have 
enlarged power, warrants the belief, that in 
heaven we shall be supplied with full occupa- 
tion, in countless ways not yet revealed ; carrying 
out the plans of our unspeakably glorious and 
immeasurably beloved Lord. ‘Then shall we be 
fully pervaded with our blessed Redeemer’s sen-. 
timent: “J delight to do thy will, O God!” 


THE END. 
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